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Education 
ADVICE RE SCHOOLS 


Parents and Guardians advised, Free of Charge, on the choice of 
BOYS’ or GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, TUTORS and 
SPECIAL TRAINING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, oo Agents, 12 & 13, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 Estd. ’Phone: Gerrard 7021. 
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Off Greenhithe, Kent. 


Established 1862. 


Chairman: Riaut Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.0.M.G., etc. 
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I'll be Your Shadow - ” 
The King’s Own - - - 


Serenade - ~- ~ ~ Schubert 
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Come Back to Erin - - - Claribel 


Out Here in God’s Garden - 
On the Banks of Allan Water 
Poor Old Joe » - - 
Ring Out, Sweet Bells (Duet) ” 
Silent Night, Holy Night (Duet) - 


Harold Jensen 
~ Old English 
Plantation Song 
Old Carol 
Old Carol 


On sale everywhere 1/2, or post free 1/5 to any address in the 
world from the publishers, 
Georce Newnes Ltp., 8-11, Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2 





MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR | 
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BROMLEY HILL COURT, KENT 
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PALAGE HOTEL :: ST. MORITZ 


NOW OPEN LEADING IN COMFORT uae ALPINE RESORT. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LAWNS, LINKS & 


SPORTS FIELDS 


By J. MACDONALD. 5)- net. 


With 24 Illustrations. 


Drainage—Cultivation—Levelling—Seeding 

Turfing—Mowing—Golf Courses—Tennis 

Courts —— Cricket Grounds — Football 
Grounds—-Lawn Pests——Manures. 





For tuil prospectus apply to the Manager, hg ord Life,” Ltd., 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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A NEW BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


THE WANDERINGS OF 
AN ELEPHANT HUNTER 
By W. D. M. BELL 


Cr. 4to. 286 pages, with 81 half-tone plates, photographs 
and drawings by the author. Cloth gilt, 21s. Now Ready. 
The Shooting of the Elephant— Witchcraft and 
Sport—Karamojo—The Gelo River—The Lado 
Enclave—Liberia—Buffalos—African Lions— 
Rifles—Administrations. 





A full illustrated prospectus will be sent on application to :— 


“Country Life” Ltd., 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Working for a Common 


Cause 


T is not to be wondered at that those practically 
interested in the prosperity of agriculture should 
feel greatly concerned at the apparent closing of the 
hopeful prospect that was opened up to them by Mr. 

Baldwin’s proposal to pay a subsidy of one pound an acre on 
all arable land. What will happen we cannot tell at the 
moment, and it is that perplexity which is causing so many to 
seek definite ground on which to stand. Their proposals are 
twoin number. ‘The first is expressed in his own curt, strong 
way by Sir Harry Hope, who is known in Great Britain 
as one of the ablest agriculturists of his time. He would 
propagate the idea that there are not three interests in agri- 
culture, but only one. Its prosperity is to the advantage no 
less of the labourer who ploughs the soil and sows the seed, 
of the farmer who plans the work of the holding and stakes 
his money on the result, and of the owner of the land, who 
derives some part of his income, at least, from it. The 
proposition is that prosperity in the industry of agriculture 
ought to be and would be reflected in the welfare of those 
three different classes of people who carry it on. In the 
past they have split up their ranks and wasted their energy 
by attending each to his own individual interest. We 
do not either blame or praise one more than the others ; 
in fact, it is better to put reproach aside as something that 
may irritate and estrange, but is not at all likely to bring 
about combination. The situation is new, and must be 
met in a new and effective manner. We suppose that, 
in spite of a great deal of talk, the old system of agriculture 


he 


grata to parliamentary committees. 
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will prevail for many a year in this country. It has survived 
so long because of its suitability to the climate, soil and 
above all, to the character of the people ; but, of course, t: 
say that does not mean that each class is to run in an ol 
rut. It comes naturally to everyone to think of his ow: 
interest first, especially if his own interest is that of a class 
The individual seeks the ownership of land for many reasons 
but the chief reason is that he desires to make an incom: 
thereby. It is to the benefit of his tenants that he shoul 

succeed in doing that; if he fails, then inevitably follow 

a turn-up of the arrangements. He passes out and anothe 
comes in his place. We assume that will go on becaus 

agricultural operations ought to have the backing of capita’. 
No man can enter on a farm without capital, and there ar 

few indeed who can overcome the initial difficulties withor 

its aid. 

The farmer, broadly speaking, brings to the busines 
not an owner’s capital, but a working capital—that is, 
sufficient money with ordinary good luck to enable him 
to bear the expenses of cultivating, sowing and harvesting, 
and to wait for the result of his work in earned money ; 
but the wise owner knows that should he, for any reason, 
fail to achieve this result, it is to the interest of the wealthier 
man to see him over the stile. The farmer, then, is entitled 
to his full value as a manager and to a reasonable interest 
on his outlay. After that remain the profits. 

Now let us consider the labourer’s position. He wants 
to exchange his work for wages. He has no money capital : 
otherwise, he would hire land of his own and retain the 
profit reaped from his labour ; but, since he has no money, 
it is necessary that someone should provide him with the 
means of living for the better part of a year. He sows, 
say, in October and reaps in August or September, and 
during that long interval there is no yield from ordinary 
farming. The labourer, then, is drawing on the’ capital 
of his master in that interval; but this does not justify 
him in accepting a less rate of wages than he is worth 
and it would be a wise arrangement to let him receive that 
part of the profit which is left after the owner has obtained 
his rent, which may be put as interest on his money, the 
farmer his wage as a manager, and interest on the money 
he has advanced to pay the labourers. When these pay- 
ments are made, what remains should be divided on a just 
scale. 
this kind is to call together the different classes and let 
the matter be thoroughly thrashed out. One class could 
do it as well as another, because the labourer of to-day is 
not only more educated than his predecessors, but is able, 
with the aid of his friends, to employ the best talent to 
set forth his claims. There is nothing impossible in the 
project, which has been mooted by Sir Harry Hope, but 
there is one essential to make it effective: it is, that a 
national agricultural policy should be continuous, just as 
our foreign policy has been kept continuous. An agree- 
ment, therefore, should be made between the three parties 
in the State—Conservative, Labour and Liberal—-to the 
effect that they will agree upon a policy, and that that policy 
will be acted upon whichever party happens to be in power. 


Our Frontispiece 


M R. JUSTICE TALBOT is a member of two notable families 

His father was the Right Hon. John Gilbert Talbot, amembe: 
of the Shrewsbury family, and his mother the Hon. Meriel Sara! 
Lyttelton, daughter of the fourth Baron Lyttelton. His sister 1: 
Dame Meriel Talbot. One of his relatives was, until recently 
Bishop of Winchester and another is Bishop of Pretoria. The 
Judge is a famous authority on ecclesiastical and peerage law 
Curiously, he is also an authority on the law and practice o 
licensing. Before his elevation to the Bench he was Chancello 
of no fewer than five dioceses. He is a great classic and a typica 
product of Winchester and Oxford. At the Bar he was ar 
admirable pleader, remarkable for the beauty of his dictio: 
and the clarity of his arguments, which made him person 
He was born in 1861 
and has one son and one daughter. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograpi 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be zrantec 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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EFORE another issue of Country LIFE appears 
after this one, Yuletide will have come and gone. 
We take the last opportunity that will be afforded 
by the year 1923 to wish our readers a Merry 
Christmas. The country certainly deserves that relief 
from the anxieties which followed those felt during the 
war, but we believe this year that relaxation may be taken 
with a light heart and a hopeful spirit. Superficially, 
things look much as they were, but there is a feeling in 
the air—a something that reminds us of the coming of 
spring and the resurrection of the flowers—that tells us 
that the worst has been passed. The after-turmoil of war 
is settling down, and the nations are beginning to realise 
that it is not in turbulence, but in quiet work that they will 
find their salvation. We are sincerely of the opinion that 
by the time this anniversary comes round again the truth 
of these words will be felt more fully and keenly than it 
is to-day. The turning of the road has come, and, in 
the belief that it must lead to a renewal of the old peace 
and prosperity, we from the depths of our heart offer our 
Christmas greetings to all readers, but especially to those 
who have entered into the friendship begotten of twenty- 
five years during which thought has been exchanged 
between us. 


ee 


HE PRINCE OF WALES, heartily supported by Lord 
Northbrook, has delivered a very charming speech on 
the outlook of agriculture. He is not despondent by nature 
and can see no cause for despondency in the facts of the 
situation. The Prince is undoubtedly right, and is supported 
by the great body of those who are engaged in the industry. 
‘hey are giving very tangible proof that in spite of a very 
lively sense of the difficulties of the hour they see a prospect 
f better times than British agriculture has enjoyed for a 
century at least. Naturally, those who are suffering from 
idverse markets feel the pinch of the moment and are not 
‘onsoled much by looking to the distant future. Students 
if history and students of the present world situation are, 
however, in no doubt that the great industry of food pro- 
duction will rise stronger than ever above the passing gloom 
f the moment. In all countries they see a growing increase 
f consumers and also an increasingly higher standard of 
ife that will demand to be satisfied. The war, no doubt, 
ipset the conditions that used to prevail, and it may require 
‘ome time before it is possible to settle down and realise 
the new conditions that have arisen. The Prince of Wales, 
who, in addition to having a shrewd head on his own 
shoulders, has access to the wisest advice on all these matters, 
will assuredly be justified in the end of the faith that is in 
him. 


A PLEASANT little chapter in agricultural history was 
‘ written informally when, at the last meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, Mr. Richardson Carr 
moved that Mr. Ernest Mathews be elected president of the 
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society. In the days when Mr. Richardson Carr was 
responsible for the stud, herds and flocks of the late Lord 
Rothschild at Tring he had an invaluable friend in Mr. 
Ernest Mathews, with whom he was associated for thirty- 
five years. Mr. Mathews spared neither time nor trouble 
in his service to agriculture in general and to the Royal 
Society in particular. He became a member in 1881, 
joined the Council in 1904, and became steward of dairying 
in 1905. Nothing could be truer than Mr. Carr’s statement 
that what Mr. Mathews did not know about dairying was 
not worth knowing. It was to him he appealed for advice 
when the late Lord Rothschild asked whether a butter test 
and milking trials could not be undertaken, and suggested 
that they could be’ carried out at a one-day show at Tring. 
Mr. Mathews organised the butter test and milking trials 
at Tring and made all the arrangements for testing one 
hundred cows, and he used to get the awards out by half- 
past one. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg supplemented this eulogy 
in seconding the motion. He said that, if members wanted to 
know how popular Mr. Mathews really was, they ought to 
visit the island of Jersey with him as he had done. ‘There 
he was a very popular man indeed, and Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
did not speak altogether in jest when he suggested that if 
the Government, instead of themselves asking the island 
to contribute to the Imperial Exchequer, had got Mr. 
Mathews to make the request to Jersey, they would have got 
anything they required. In a very pleasant and modest 
reply, Mr. Mathews paid a tribute to the great honour 
attached to the presidency of the R.A.S.E., and he aptly 
called it “‘ the Blue Riband of Agriculture.’ He is certain 
to make an ideal president of the ‘‘ Royal.” 


INASMUCH. 
Who is that knocking at the door ? 
‘A greybeard, Madam, poor and old.”’ 
Well, go and tell the man 
I have done all 
And shut the door! 


I can— 


Who is that knocking at the door ? 
“A girl and baby, pinched with cold.”’ 
I’ve nothing more to give. 

Great heavens! one must live— 
And shut the door ! 


Who is that knocking at My Door ? 
“A woman rich in furs and gold.”’ 
Tell her that when We came 
She drove Us out with shame 
And shut the 
DoROTHY 


Door ! 
FRANCES GURNEY. 


ERY general regret will be felt at the death of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, which occurred on Sunday after 
a brief illness. He was a fine example of the English 
country gentleman as he has been known in this country 
for centuries. He belonged to the type of which Sir Philip 
Sidney is the most noted in history. Happily, England has 
never been without leaders of that stamp. In politics he 
was a“ die-hard ”’ when the House of Lords was threatened, 
but the prominent part he played in subsequent affairs 
showed that those were under a misconception who thought 
that a pronounced Tory was wanting in popular sympathies. 
Lord Willoughby de Broke had, on the contrary, a very 
open mind and supported many movements of a progressive 
nature. His master passion was hunting, and his tenure, 
extending to nearly a quarter of a century, of the master- 
ship of the Warwickshire will always find a place in the 
annals of hunting. It is characteristic that he devoted several 
months of the year to the very congenial! task of training 
young hounds. He was also a keen judge of horses and 
horsemanship. ‘These accomplishments were embellished 
by fine taste and sound scholarship. As long as such men 
are produced in Great Britain there will be no reason to 
despair of the republic. 


“| HE death has just occurred at Nutwell Court, Lymp- 

stone, Devon, of Lady Eliott Drake, widow of Sir 
Francis Eliott Drake, who, although not a direct descendant 
of the great Sir Francis Drake in the male line, yet inherited 
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Drake property and relics of historic interest and value. At 
Nutwell Court are cherished the colours of the Golden Hind 
which decked her for the visit of Queen Elizabeth, who 
banqueted on board and knighted the Admiral. When seen 
by the writer some years ago the silken flags emblazoned with 
the arms of England were wonderfully preserved ; the blue 
damask had faded to a soft drab with time, but the crimson, 
bearing the lions in gold, showed not the faintest sign of 
change after three and a half centuries of existence. Here, 
in the dining-room, was hung the contemporary portrait 
of the great Elizabethan seaman by Zucchero, which shows 
him wearing the famous silk sash and jewel, both gifts from 
Elizabeth. ‘The jewel, as well as another cap jewel from the 
Queen, are cherished heritages. ‘The green silk sash still 
keeps its vivid colour, although the gilt embroiderings are 
tarnished by time. Along the ends are worked words of 
Elizabeth’s own choice: “ The Almighty be your Guide 
and Protector to the End.” 


“HE breast jewel is a wonderful piece of workmanship : 
the centre is a sardonyx cameo, that was an antique in 
Elizabeth’s day. It is set in rubies and diamonds, while 
from the golden circle drops a cluster of pearls with a 
fine single pearl pendant. ‘The finely wrought enamelled 
back opens to show a miniature of the Queen in jewelled ruff 
and stomacher. The hat jewel is somewhat similar, with 
opals as well as rubies and diamonds, but its miniature has 
suffered from exposure to wind and weather, as its mode of 
wear would suggest. Drake’s drum remains at Buckland 
Abbey, the drum that tradition says will beat to summon help 
should the shore of England be invaded. But at Nutwell 
Court were many other Drake relics, such as the first Bible 
that travelled round the world on the Golden Hind, a 
fine black-letter volume whose title page with Elizabeth’s 
signature thereon, is, unfortunately, missing ; a piece of the 
ship’s carving from the Golden Hind; a carved wood and 
gilt bedstead captured by Sir Francis from the galleon at 
the head of the Andalusian squadron, bearing traces of 
having been cut down to the narrow limits of a ship’s 
cabin, It bears the arms of its quondam owner, De Valdez. 
One wonders, contemplating these historic relics, whether 
it would not be possible for them to be acquired for the 
nation, since they are of such unusual and great interest, 
undoubtedly authentic, having been cherished through 
long generations by those who inherited them from the 
spacious days of Elizabeth. 


HE continually increasing interest in squash rackets has 
been shown by the large entry for the amateur cham- 
pionship at Queen’s Club. There have been many excellent 
matches, but the question of the standard ball does not 
seem yet to have been quite happily settled. ‘The present 
ball, in several sound critics’ opinion, favours hard hitting 
rather too much at the expense of delicate play and “ drop ”’ 
shots. Moreover, the ball becomes appreciably faster as 
the game goes on; and the longer it continues the more does 
the hard hitter profit. Captain G. J. V. Weigall set forth 
the arguments against the solid rubber ball in an interesting 
letter to the Times last week. He points out that the solid ball 
does not make the game more like rackets, but gives undue 
advantage to a tall man and is apt to turn the game into 
a “slogging match.” His statement that the “joy of 
hitting a ball can only be obtained if the bounce of that 
ball is below the knee of an average man,” may not be 
universally accepted, but it can hardly be denied that there 
is nothing so soul-satisfying as a half volley. ‘To this letter 
Dr. Drysdale replied, not without reason, that Captain 
Weigall was himself a member of the committee which, 
after considerable research, chose the criticised ball, and that 
one standard ball is better than a chaotic condition in which 
every court has its own ball. The great difficulty seems to 
be to choose a ball which shall combine, in proper propor- 
tions, the two elements of “‘ squash ”’ and “‘ rackets.” 


“THE championship itself produced some fine hard fights, 

but that which should have been the greatest battle 
of all, to which everyone had looked forward, was spoiled 
by the accident. Captain Tomkinson was, for years before 
the war, the uncrowned king of squash rackets—in a different 
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class to any other amateur. He is not so young as he was then 
and, consequently, not so good, but he gave Captain Jameson 
a great match in the final last year ; and this year, in his own 
court, he had a chance of beating him. Buta blow to his eye, 
not in slightest degree due to his opponent’s fault, took away 
that chance once for all. One of the most interesting players 
was Mr. Roger Wethered, a perfectly “‘ dark horse” as 
regards squash rackets, since his play has hitherto been 
confined almost entirely to his own court. With great reach 
and pace, and a natural talent for hitting any kind of ball, 
he covered himself with glory in reaching the semi-final 
even if, when he got there, he was a little outclassed by 
Mr. Browning. ‘Two Harrovians, Mr. Browning and 
Captain Jameson, were thus left in the final. Unlike those 
in the previous rounds, which had taken place by daylight, 
this one was played by artificial light. Captain Jameson 
won by two games to love, but only after a great battle, 
especially in the second game, in which the score reached 
thirteen all. It was fought at a tremendous pace, which 
tested to the full the stamina of the two combatants. 
The nature of the ball and the methods of the players 
made the game rather like rackets played in a squash 
court. It was a contest of hard hitting to a fine length 
rather than of subtlety; but to say this is, perhaps, to 
be hypercritical, for the play was both skilful and exciting 
and very well worth the watching. 


MRS. JARVIS. 
Old Mrs. Jarvis, she sits on a cart, 
Her pony is quicker to stop than to start, 
3ut always she ambles 
On fine easy rambles, 
Irom village to village, to fair and to mart. 


Her pony is fat, and a-glitter with brass, 

Her cart it is green as the greenest of grass, 

And rabbit-skins dangle 

And old bottles jangle, 

And she sits in the midst and she bows as you fass. 


Her eyes are like blackberries shiny with dew, 
She wears a red kerchief and jacket of blue, 
And a hat with a feather 

A-nodding together, 

A-nodding, a-nodding, a-nodding at you! 


How splendid to sit up so lofty and lone, 

To go anywhither, a leaf that is blown, 

To wander and wander 

Up here and down yonder, 

With a pony and cart and a trade all your own ! 
ELIZABETH S. FLEMING. 


T is very satisfactory to know that the Studley Royal 

Estate, which was sold in accordance with the will of 
the late Lord Ripon, has been purchased by Mr. Clare 
Vyner. The public interest in the matter is, of course, 
centred in Fountains Abbey, one of the most beautiful, if 
not absolutely the most beautiful, ruin in this country. 
It has long possessed a fascination alike for the architectural 
student and the sightseer. Something closely approaching 
dread was created by the announcement made shortly 
after Lord Ripon’s death that, according to his will, the 
estate was to be sold. ‘The apprehension was that facilities 
for public access to it might be withdrawn. ‘The new owner, 
however, has indicated that there will be no change. 
Tourists will still be permitted to examine the ruins. No 
relic of the past is more prized than Fountains Abbey, as 
it is essentially a national treasure, and any movement 
to make it legally as well as sentimentally so would meet 
with ready support. Among the objects of charm and 
beautv that have been acquired by the National ‘Trust 
there is scarcely anything to compare with it. A con- 
solation is that as long as it remains in private hands there 
could not be a more suitable proprietor than Mr. Clare 
Vyner. 


HAMILTON, besides having the gift of drawing happy 

children, had the secret of the ambiguous title. 
“The Castle in Danger ” is in every way a delicious little 
scene. 
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| T was in June, 1920, when the war seemed scarcely over 
~ and Germany was still a great, though beaten, nation, 
‘yat the Hammersmith Repertory Theatre took off “ As 
‘ou Like it,” and put on a forgotten Early Georgian 
riece called ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay, whose 
‘ormer fame had almost completely evaporated. ‘The Lyric 
‘heatre had established itself as a home for the better kind 
of dramatic performances, with a series of pieces of which 
‘Abraham Lincoln ” was one of the most popular, but to 
he bulk of Londoners it was as little known as Gay himself. 
On Monday those characters who have now taken their 
place in our minds, never to leave us——Polly, Macheath, 
\Ir. and Mrs. Peachum, Lucy, Jenny Diver, Filch and the 
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rest—made their bow, and one of the most astonishing runs 


of modern times has come to an end. In several cases the 
actors and actresses were the same on the last night as the 
first. The play’s influence has been widespread : a whole 
genus of music and the literature of an epoch have been popu- 
larised, women’s fashions have been given a fresh turn, a 
new system of play production, mistrusted by the old school 
of managers and all but unknown to the public, has been 
adopted with instantaneous success. ‘The genius of producer 
and designer made of Gay’s work, which we now recognise as 
one of the supreme expressions of English “‘ humour,” a 
spectacle charming to the eye, ear and esthetic emotions. 
The theatre at last is free for a fresh series of advances. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF CHRIST’ 


O cultivated reader, man or woman, could desire to 
find a book more pat to the time of year and more 
worth preserving for ever than the reprint of Milton’s 
Nativity Hymn, with hitherto unpublished illustra- 
tions by William Blake. A thin quarto of only thirty- 
two pages, it is beautifully printed with wide margins. ‘The 





THE SHEPHERDS AND 





text is taken from the first edition of the poem, and the illus- 
trations by William Blake are equal to anything in the work of 
that remarkable painter. Blake’s love of Milton did not stop 
this side of idolatry, and he was never better inspired than when 
illustrating his poems. ‘‘ Now my lot in the Heavens is this :”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ Milton lov’d me in childhood and shew’d me his 
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face.” Milton as seen by Blake is one of the illustrations 
of this volume. ‘To say that it came from a very individual 
genius and personality and from one whose admiration of the 
author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” was boundless is in itself a declara- 
tion that the portrait differs from all the others of the same 
subject in expression and power. 

What may be thought a humble, but is, nevertheless, a 
valuable, merit in the illustrations is that they are on the whole 
very simple and pointed interpretations of the text. It is 
quite possible that the poem as it was envisioned by the ‘‘ mad 
genius,” as Carlyle called him, differed in many respects from 
that conceived by Milton. The two men were kindred and 
yet far apart. As if to show this, the editor has printed in front 
of the Nativity Hymn four verses from Blake’s poem on Milton, 
written in 1808. We venture to reproduce them : 

And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic Mills ? 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my Arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my Spear! O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green & pleasant Land. 


The conceptions of this poem are Miltonic in their grandeur, 
but the expression has a fire and warmth far removed from the 
pure, cold Miltonic art. Milton’s (perhaps exaggerated) repose 
would not have permitted him to write such fiery lines as : 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my Arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my Spear! O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire ! 


Yet at bottom the greatness of the one was closely akin to the 
greatness of the other, and if there were only these six illus- 
trations to the Nativity to prove it, they would be enough to 
show the understanding between them. We take the first 
illustration as an example. It illustrates the third stanza: 


But he her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyd Peace, 

She crown’d with Olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphear, 
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THE DESCENT OF PEACE AND THE ADORATION OF THE CHILD 
BY NATURE. 


His ready Harbinger, 

With Turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 
And waving wide her mirtle wand, 
She strikes a universall Peace through Sea and Land. 


The picture is one of great charm and seems redolent of the 
memory Blake must have preserved of his cottage in Sussex ; 
the friendly short-horned kine come like life on a little 
holding. 

“The Night of Peace”’ is a continuation and supplement 
of the former. The beautiful verse it illustrates is one of the 
most famous in the poem : 


But peacefull was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His raign of peace upon the earth began : 
The Windes with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kisst, 
Whispering new joyes to the milde Ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


““ The Shepherds and the Choir of Angels” is extremely 
interesting. Mr. Geoffrey Keynes is undoubtedly right in 
saying that ‘‘ Blake anticipates the theme of his later and morc 
famous design ‘ When the morning stars sang together’ from 
the J/lustrations to the Book of Fob.” 

In ‘‘ The Overthrow of Apollo and the Pagan Deities ’ 
the change of note in the picture coincides with a similar change 
in the poem : 


’ 


The oracles are dumm, 
No voice or hideous humm 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apallo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shreik the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspire’s the pale-ey’d Priest from the prophetic cell. 


The composition and draughtsmanship of this picture are very 
notable. 

Now we come to what is the most terrible of the drawings, 
that which represents “The Flight of Moloch.” The verse 
describes it minutely and literally : 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dred, 
His burning Idol all of blackest hue, 
In vain with Cymbals ring, 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismall dance about the furnace blue. 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the Dog Anubis hast. 
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Tho last illustration is a supplement to the former : 


He feels from Juda’s Land 
The dredded Infants hand, 
The rayes of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the gods beside, 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe to shew his Godhead true, 
Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 


The note by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes on the history of the 
dra vings is a valuable part of the book. At one time of his 
life Blake gave a lot of attention to the illustration of Milton’s 
poctry. He illustrated ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ (two sets), “* Paradise 
Re-ained,” ‘‘ Comus ” (two sets), “‘ L’Allegro,” “‘ I] Penseroso ”’ 
an’ the ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity ” (two sets); but it is only the 
‘“‘}aradise Lost” designs that are very generally known. He 
says of the six designs for the ‘‘ Nativity” that they, “so far 
as is known to me, have never before been reproduced. Each 
of the drawings bears Blake’s signature and the majority are 
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dated 1809.”’ He considers it probable that shortly after they 
were done the drawings were bought by Thomas Butts, ‘‘ Blake’s 


most generous patron at that period.” They were still in that 
collection when a portion of it was sold at Sotheby’s on 
March 26th, 1852, the six drawings realising only £6 12s. 6d. 
They were afterwards in the possession of Mrs. de Putron and 
also of Mr. J. E. Taylor, by whom they were lent to the exhibition 
of Blake’s works held by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1876. 
They were afterwards presented by Mr. Taylor to the Art Gallery 
of the Whitworth Institute, Manchester. A second set of 
drawings for the ‘‘ Hymn ” was sold at Christie’s on March 16th, 
1912, and realised 320 guineas. In the opinion of Mr. Keynes, 
“the set as a whole may be taken as convincing evidence of 
Blake’s right to be regarded as one of the greatest of illustrators. 
He is, indeed, the only artist who has ever equalled in his 
different medium the grandeur of Milton’s verse.” P.A. G. 
*On the Morning of Christ's Nativity. Milton’s Hymn, with 
illustrations by William Blake. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S SCRAPS 


T’ is astonishing how Dr. Saintsbury retains the virile style 

which has won him a reputation of its own among con- 

temporary writers. His new book of Scraps (4 Second 

Scrap Book, by George Saintsbury. Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

is full of the old virility. In one way the author is not 
a polished writer; he does not care greatly for cadence and 
rhythm, and his style is, therefore, as rugged as it is strong. 
Its main quality is its sturdy individuality. As he goes turning 
over one set of reminiscences after another and finding some 
emphatic note to make about one or other of them at very short 
intervals, we feel the presence of a man who has not laid aside 
the characteristics of his youth, save that his mind is turned 
to reminiscence instead of anticipation. There floats before 
it a memory of Oxford sixty years ago that nothing can dim. 
He might have taken as motto for that part of the book his 
sentiment “‘ That there should be something desirable that is 
not in Oxford,” to which he prettily adds, “‘‘ Earth being so 
good,’ etc., as Mr. Browning says excellently.” ‘There can 
be no doubt as to his having enjoyed himself thoroughly at 
the university. This may in part have been due to the high 
spirits and health of youth, a youth so ingenious that it could 
make of the relations between a cat and dog, principally the 
cat, a real Morality: Paquita, the cat, and the dog being the 
concrete figures, and for abstract, Love, Coquetry, Despair, 
Disobedience and Retribution. 

The Oxford life provided him with good eating, and, in his 
youth as in riper years, Mr. Saintsbury was ever an epicure. 
His taste in food was universal in the sense that he roamed the 
universe for what he hked, not in the sense that he looked upon 
all food from the same level. His catholicity included even 
that “ Chieftain of the pudding race,” the haggis. He makes 
the confession when discussing the subject of sandwiches, 
and sets forth that— 

. . . haggis extracted from its bag and presented as mince, a wedge 
of cold sheep’s-head pie offered as a sort of gaiantine, do not fail to 
deceive and delight the average Southerner, unless he has somehow 
been put on his guard. For my part, without having one drop of 
Scottish blood in me, and long before Scotland gave me “a place with 
a pinsion,” I accepted both haggis and sheep’s-head at first trial. 

If he praises Scotsmen from one point of view, he finds fault 
wh them from another. He cannot forgive them for making 
saidwiches of mutton, a delicacy of which he appears to have 
h.:| some experience at Perth Station. He says magisterially : 
N. fresh meat except beef and venison (which makes some of the best 
of all) makes really good sandwiches, but mutton (unless minced and 
se soned ouc of all taste and nature) makes the worst of all. 

Mr. Saintsbury seems to have done most things that came 
in his way with all his heart, and he enjoyed a good dinner. 
H. derived just as much enjoyment from a long walk. Walking 
he calls his one real athletic gift and pleasure, and he gives his 
ay rage time from milestone to milestone when he was in 
ea nest as 12} minutes, without any kind of training‘ and that 
re | walking, not the ingenious compound of hop, skip, jump, 
Ss} “ing and stride which calls itself ‘ heel and toe.’”” The longest 
d stance he has ever walked thus in a day was forty-three miles. 
(1 a walking tour his average was twenty-five to thirty, and 
te longest measured spurt of which he has a record was seven 
nm les in 1 hour 27 minutes. He is very modest about his 
porformances in other games. Billiards he used to play, “ but 

ry badly, for the simple reason that I never could see the edge 
the other ball.” At chess, following the example of his 
isther, he could not keep his temper, and it was the only game 





in which he betrayed that weakness. At whist he was rather 
good, and also at other card games, especially piquet and loo. 
There was another kind of walking which probably he enjoyed 
best of all. It was the kind called “‘ night wanderings ”’ from 
quad to quad and room to room after the gates were shut. 
Of the entries in his diary relating to such amusements he 
gives two, and says that there are hundreds more. Here are 
the two: 

Wine with M 
with him nearly 3 hours. 
till 1.30. 

Wined with C——. Walked and sat with the Professor. Came 
in—went to Sidg. for Plato. Proceeded to write an essay under diffi- 
culties in F- ’s room. Finished it in my own—sore let and hindered 
by smoke. 

There is a section of the book called ‘‘ Le Temps Fadis,” 
which he very prettily calls “‘ Wallets” from a passage in the 
““ Odyssey,” of which he gives this excellent translation : 


Quiesced. C—— came in. Agamemnon 
Went to F——’s rooms and played écarté 








Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion. 


The Wallets have very miscellaneous contents. From them 
we select a menu dated Tuesday, April 6th, 1886: 


”» 


It was the *‘ 6th Combination ” as a set of “ Harmonies in Bordeaux 
which a dead friend of mine used to give ; and the clarets vouchsafed 
to us were (of course not in this exact order) Beychevelle of 64 and 74, 
Langoa of ’68, Leoville of ’64 and ’70, Larose of ’74, Haut-Brion of 
65, Pichon Longueville of 64, Latour of ’64, and Lafite of ’57 and ’64. 
Just think of it! 
In another Wallet there is a little study of Mr. Mallock, 
once a well known critic and general writer, who is scarcely 
remembered in these days. There is also a little chapter on 
“The New Snobbery”’; a pleasant paper on “ Losing and 
Finding ’’ deals with the discoveries connected with the past 
of literature ; and a pleasant little bit of satire called ‘‘ Things 
one would like to read,” among which are the opinions of 
John Donne, on the coincidence of Ash Wednesday and St. 
Valentine’s Day, 1923 ; Edmund Spenser and Jonathan Swift 
on The Present State of Ireland. St. Paul, on Prohibition, and 
a discussion on champagne as it appeared to the epicure of 
1871, go very well together. 

There is a pleasant little account of the Savile Club: 
‘ for nearly twenty years I used to lunch there at least three 
times in every week, with a regular prolongation of the stay before 
luncheon to write letters and do odd jobs of work ; after it to smoke 
and talk “in the best and most orgulous manner ”’ till one had to go 
to work again. 


The book may be described as hotch potch, but we have 
quoted enough to show that it is compounded of fine elements, 
and they are mixed up by a hand that has not forgotten its 
cunning. 

Mr. Saintsbury has lived a very strenuous life and must 
be numbered among the grand old men of the Victorian Era. 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Meredith and Hardy are but a few out of 
many names. ‘They were alike in this, that their work did not 


depreciate with the passing of time; on the contrary, time 
seems only to have matured and mellowed it. 

These Scraps will be read not only by the personal 
friends of Mr. Saintsbury, but by that larger public to whom 
his name has become known and dear after what appeared to 
be his life work had been completed. Long may he live to 
pile up more Scraps such as these ! 
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This sketch was discovered among the papers of Mr. T. F. Dale after his death, and is probably the last thing he wrote. 
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None of 


his many serious contributions to Country Lire better displays his intimate knowledge of foxes and their ways.—ED. 


HE hunting season was over and, as their custom was 

in the spring, the foxes of the country met to compare 

notes and exchange experiences of the hunting season. 

The assembled foxes covered their noses with their 

brushes, and the oldest fox gave ‘‘ The memory of 
absent friends,’’ of whom there were many. Then said the 
oldest fox, who was rather sententious (as is the wont of persons 
of mature years) : 

““ Thev died for the vulpine race ; their lives are the ransom 
paid for the lives of others. But for hunting, there would be 
no foxes.” 

After some talk the assembly, as was their annual custom, 
proceeded to elect a president of the fox club for the coming 
year. After the various foxes had detailed their claims to 
office and told stories of their escapes and of the way in which 
they had circumvented the hounds and the huntsmen, there 
seemed to be a general feeling that the old fox who had opened 
the proceedings should be re-elected president for the fourth 
time. He proved that he had a bigger score of ducks, geese 
and hares than any other of the assembly, and that he had 


made off with the food, and had often devoured it before he 
others perceived what I was doing, and hurriedly settled t! eir 
quarrels in order to claim their shares. 

“One day, while we were little, my father and mother w >re 
talking, and my father boasting of his successful exploits in 
evading the hounds. ‘Ah, well,’ said my mother, ‘you'll ‘ry 
this on once too often. The clever fox should never be hunied 
at all.’ This advice haunted me. My whole mind was hence- 
forth fixed on the way to avoid being hunted. My resolution 
was confirmed by an incident which happened not long aiter 
that conversation. 

‘All four of us were coiled with my mother one early 
morning in September. The blue mist was dispersing under 
the rays of the sun, and the bushes heavy with mcisture, when a 
strange sound resounded through the wood, and the voices 
of men were heard. Then came a sinister clamouring. My 
mother sprang up and vanished through the undergrowth ; 
1 felt alone and frightened. We all scattered through the wood. 
A wild panic seized me, and J looked about for a refuge. Scarcely 
knowing what I was doing, I scrambled up a tree with a knotted 





Arthur Brook. THE TWO 
been hunted and had defeated the hounds more often than 
any other tox; but a keen-looking young fox of some three 


seasons’ experience said quietly : 

‘I think I have a greater claim than any of you to the 
presidency, tor | have never been hunted at all.” 

‘Then | snppose you do not live in a hunting country ? 
saia a iittie vixen. ‘‘ I have brought up two litters of beautiful 
cubs and all have been killed by the hounds.”’ 

“On the contrary,’”’ said the candidate for office, ‘‘ I live 
in Grange Wood, in the very middle of the Hunt of which our 
most sagacious enemy, Mr. I*. Romford, is Master ; but, I repeat, 
{ have never been hunted.” 

“ Your assertion is a strange one,’’ said a rather draggled 
fox ; ‘‘ but if you have lived under so clever a Master as Romford, 
whose cunning is such that he is worthy to be a fox himself, 
vou have indeed a claim to the presidency. But tell us how 
you managed it. Reinecke Fuchs himself could not have been 
your equal in wit and resource.” 

“Well, then,” said the fox, ‘‘ I was one of a litter born 
in the main earth in that same Grange Wood. I was not the 
strongest or swiftest of my family, but I was the most intelligent, 
and I often grabbed the larger share of the food our mother 
brought home for us, such as a young rabbit or rat. I would 
try to stir up a squabble among my brothers and sisters while I 


” 





FOX CUBS. 
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trunk leaning over the fence, and crouched down amid t! 
branches and leaves cf its pollarded crown. By this time t! 
wood was full of a hideous, bloodthirsty cry, and I saw a f 
cub shoot by underneath the tree where I was hiding. I: 
half an hour or more I heard the cry of hounds, now rising, n 
waning, and again swelling into a chorus of savage triump! 
Presently the cry grew louder and nearer, and under my tre 
crawled a cub; his hair was sodden with wet from the unde! 
growth, his tongue was out and his back was arched. The1 
alas! the hounds swept round, there was a sharp cry or tw 
and the next thing I saw was the whipper-in dragging away th 
body of one cf my luckless brothers. The hounds were a 
round, and the little furry form was torn to shreds. More tha 
ever did I resolve to avoid the like experience. 

‘Gradually we crept back to our haunts, and my moth¢ 
reappeared ; she had received a fright, for her coat was draggle« 
and she was too tired to hunt much that night. But cuks soo 
forget, and, although two of the family were missing, yet w? 


settled down again and, at all events, found some consolation 
in the fact that there were fewer mouths to share the spoils. 
The moon was full soon afterwards, and, guided by my mother 
we had several most interesting hunts, and we throve and gre 

strong. Some time later I again heard the voices of men, the 
cry of the hounds and the notes of the horn, and without 
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H. Barrett. 


moment’s hesitation I ran for the tree which had been my refuge. 
But, alas! a man on horseback was close by. The hounds had 
struck the line of a cub, and it seemed that it could oniy be a 
question of moments before they would hit off my scent. The 
tree as a refuge was now impossible—when, by good luck, the 
horseman moved off. In a moment I landed safely among the 
branches of the pollard; yet, it was clear that I could not stay, 
for one, or perhaps two, lines led straight up to the foot of the tree. 
In the old pollard willow there was no longer a safe refuge. 

‘“ As soon as the notes of the horn and the cry of the hounds 
faded into the distance, I drepped from the tree on to the hedge, 
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RUNS.” Copyright. 
and thus breaking my fall, slipped into the ditch and, running 
up it, I found my way instinctively back to the old earth. 1 
remembered that there was a bolt hole, seldom used, under a 
bush. This was unstopped, and there I found a refuge. True, 
a young hound marked my hiding-place ; but, being rated by the 
whipper-in, went on with the others, and shortly after the 
growling told of a worry. They had killed another of my 
brothers trying to make his way to the earth. Once more I 
was left in peace. 

“The next adventure was a narrow escape, which I owed 
to the characteristic short temper of the badger. Hounds 
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were about one morning, and I sought refuge in a roomy hole, 
just escaping the teeth of an old badger who was, luckily, dis- 
tracted by the presence of hounds near his front door. By this 
time the pack was yelling round the earth. ‘Take the hounds 
away,’ said the Master, ‘ and send for the terrier.’ The little dog 
soon went into the earth; but he knew what a fox was and had 
had experience of a badger, and well he knew that a terrier is no 
match for an old badger. Out came the little dog, forth rushed 
the badger in a towering passion, and in a moment the pack 
was round him. The badger, snapping and snarling, took to 
flight, and five minutes later the pack killed him. ‘And a good 
job, too,’ said the huntsman ; ‘he won’t kill no more of our cubs’ 
—the huntsman showing a conviction, with which most foxes 
will agree, that the badger is a dangerous neighbour for fox cubs. 
The episode of the badger left me again in safety for the time. 
The hounds left without suspecting how near I was, and went 
on to look for another fox elsewhere. 

“It was now plain that some new refuge was required. 
I could guess with tolerable accuracy when the hounds were 
likely to come to Grange Wood in the morning. We foxes, 
of course, like most animals, have a power of measuring time, 
and many of us have the gift of divining when hounds will be 
likely to come to our coverts. Some foxes make use of their 
experience ; others—and this is common to all animals—pay 
no attention to the past, and are no wiser. Thus, I have known 
several foxes which, like myself, are never hunted, because when 
coverts are drawn they take care to be elsewhere. One neighbour 
of mine, whose colouring matched that of a ploughed field, used 
to leave the covert and lie at full length along a furrow just outside 
the wood. Another lay up on a haystack that had been cut 
into recently. Doubtless, they escaped often, yet were hunted 
at last. However, I have never been hunted, and I relate my 
own experiences. Looking for a refuge one night when I was 
hunting round a farmyard for rats, I noticed some dilapidated 
pigsties. The pigs had been moved to more modern quarters, 
and their old homes were unoccupied. Creeping along the wall, 
an odour struck my nostrils; I found, and dug out, a family of 
young rats, very tasty morsels, and then I curled down and 
slept. After that, when I detected the earth-stopper at work, 
I left the wood, crept across the stockyard, slipped into the 
disused sties, and lay down quietly until hunting was over for 
the day. Having trailed through the manure and rolled in the 
strongest and smelliest heap, I felt verv secure about leaving 
a trail, and had, besides, a thorough enjoymert of a delicious 
perfume—according to my view. This refuge served me for 
some time, until a very alarming incident forced the need of 
the discovery of a fresh hiding-place. 

«One evening the farmer’s son came round the farm buildings, 
with a bag of ferrets and a couple of terriers, to !ook for rats. 
The terriers—-horrid, inquisitive creatures—poking about, hit 
my trail, dashed into the old pigsty and very nearly caught me 
by the brush end as I scrambled out and fled for dear life. For 
a short distance a terrier is as fast as a fox, and I have known 
foxes killed by terriers in a short distance after a start when 
the fox was taken by surprise and roused unexpectedly. 
Fortunately, the terrier is an excitable and flighty animal, and 
soon gives up the chase. So it was now. For a little while 
the evil dog was snapping at my brush; then, by a sharp turn 
under a hedgerow, the dogs were unsighted. Their master was 
calling them back. They gave up the chase, and I found myself 
panting and frightened, but safe. Once more, however, I was 
homeless. 

“Later, towards evening, I found myself trotting across 
a park. I saw a lake with a border of reeds which promised 
duck and coots and moorhens. On the edge of the lake was 
a ruined fishing house, and here I found a comfortable place 
to curl up in, with plentiful supplies of wildfowl and of the rats 
that came to steal the ducks’ eggs. I once dug out and made 
a meal of six or eight ducks’ eggs from a rat-hole. Later, I 
caught the rat—always a tasty morsel. Altogether, I fared well, 
until I got another fright. 

“Along the road I saw several horses, ridden and led by 
men wearing red coats, a colour that makes my blood run cold. 
I never waited, but set off at once. I swam across the lake to 
an island, and from the island to the mainland, my wet jacket, 
thoroughly soaked, leaving no scent. I found a dry archway 
under the road and lay quiet, and the hounds and the horses 
actually clattered over my hiding place. They found a fox in 
a copse, and with clamour of hern and hound went off and did 
not return. I crept back to the old fishing house, caught a 
coot in the reeds as I swam across, and spent a comfortable 
night. But it was necessary to find out a fresh refuge. This 
I succeeded in doing; and there I live now, in remarkably easy 
quarters. 

“I climb up by means of a tree, thence jump on a wall, 
and so to a roof, and eventually I settle down in a snug corner 
above the store-house of the village shop. Occasionally I make 
a meal of bacon or cheese, but the rats get the credit of these 
depredations, and I live unsuspected. Thus, I have never been 
hunted, and claim on that ground the presidency of the Green 
Vale Hunt Fox Club.” 

A hard, rather rough-coated old fox sat up. 

‘TI oppose the electior and put forward my claim. I have 
been hunted more than any of you. I am the hero of three great 
runs—my story has been written several times. Poems and 
songs have been made of me. No doubt I shall be killed sooner 
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or later; but it is an honourable death. 
add to the reputation and fame of the vulpine race. 


Foxes like mys:] 
Beca.se 
cf those of us who are popular heroes, foxes are thought more of 


all over the world; they are carefully preserved; vixens re 
respected. Were all foxes like our friend here, who would t: ke 
the trouble to preserve the race of foxes or to give them a holic iy 
during the close season ? The existence, the prosperity, the saf ty 
of foxes depends on our actions, our courage and endurance. [If 
foxes do their duty, they benefit their race ; if they refuse it, t! ey 
imperil the future of the rest of their brothers and sisters.” j 

The feeling of the meeting proved to be in favour of ‘he 
old hero of many hunts, and he was unanimously elected ‘he 
President of the Green Vale Hunt Fox Club. T. PoDaD 

{Notr.—I knew the fox that never was hunted; he was 
a neighbour of mine. I de not aver that he went through all 
the adventures I have narrated, although some of them probaiily 
occurred to him. Moreover, he was a representative of ‘he 
numerous foxes that never are hunted, of which there are a 
considerable number—more, perhaps, than is suspected. In 
this particular case the fox was, two years later, drowned in a 
flooded culvert after rain and while the river was running bank- 
high.—T. F. D.} 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


LTHOUGH the welcome announcement has been made that 
the Ministry of Agriculture has been able to remove the restric- 
tions on the movement of livestock in the greater part of England 

and the south of Scotland, the disease is still prevalent in Cheshire. 
Sir W. Joynson Hicks has startled the public into a realisation of what 
foot-and-mouth disease means. He says that at present it entails the 
slaughter daily of cattle worth £70,000. Obviously, the country could 
not go on with that rate of sacrifice without producing a famine in 
meat; yet,so far, the Ministry of Agriculture has not been able to 
recommend anything but more slaughter. Up till now the policy 
has been to slaughter immediately all animals which have either con- 
tracted the disease or come in contact with a diseased beast. The 
infected carcasses have been burnt, and the rest saved for consumption. 
In future, more than this will be done. The infected animals have to 
be burnt, as before, and, in addition, all lean stock which has been in 
contact with disease. In this way it is hoped that the pole-axe or its 
equivalent will get in front of the scourge. Under the circumstances, 
this may be the best policy, expensive as it is, but it strongly emphasises 
the need for still more assiduous research. The Ministry has done 
well to call into collaboration with the veterinary experts the doctors. 
of medicine who have been engaged in research work connected with 
kindred diseases in the human being. 


THE COSTLINESS OF THE DISEASE. 


It is very desirable that supplementary figures should be added 
to those supplied by Sir W. Joynson Hicks as to the expense of slaughter- 
ing animals. A consequence of our inability to deal with foot-and- 
mouth is likely to be the admission of considerable quantities of Canadian 
store cattle. Already farmers are crying out about the need of breeding 
heifers, and Canadian cattle are being purchased to make good the: 
losses by disease. That signifies a second cause of loss, and a thir! 
scarcely requires stating. It is that due to the paralysis of our export 
trade in pedigree cattle as long as the counties have not a clean sheet. 
Several of the very best herds in the country have reached unmanageab!:: 
proportions owing to the long continuation of the embargo placed o: 
the importation of English cattle by countries with which, under bette: 
circumstances, an enormous trade is done. Breeders are suffering ver 
badly from this direct effect of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
Great Britain. 


COSTING ACCOUNTS IN AGRICULTURE, 


We are glad that at a recent meeting of chartered accountan 
in England and Wales Mr. J. N. Darbishire pointed out the need fi 
having a clearer statement of costs relating to farming. In oth 
words, he led to the inference that book-keeping on the farm is 
many cases crude and unsatisfactory. Our special interest was due 1» 
the fact that, in answer to the plea of a number of correspondent , 
we have made arrangements to publish an outline of a system of boo 
keeping that will be sufficiently simple, clear and exhaustive, for u 
on practically all farms. It is probably known to most of our read 
that the farm book-keeping at Iwerne Minster is considered by t 
Government authorities to be excellent. Mr. James Ismay, who 
responsible for the system used on his own estate, has very kind 
asked one of his staff to get up a form of costings such as would be 
highly practical value to the ordinary farmer. We are sure, at any rat 
that all who are engaged in practical agriculture would study wit 
interest a system of costings emanating from so good an authority. 


CATTLE IMPORTS FROM CANADA AND IRELAND. 


So far it does not appear as though this country were going to | 
flooded with Canadian cattle. The Ministry of Agriculture repor 
that there were no arrivals consigned as stores from Canada durin 
the week ended December 8th, but on the roth inst. a consignmei 
of 167 was landed at Manchester. The majority were of “ short-keep 
description and were chiefly Angus and Hereford crosses. A vet 
different report is issued with regard to the importation from Irelan: 
which consisted during the week ended December rst of 14,190 fi 
cattle, 10,842 other cattle, 11,529 sheep and 15,386 pigs. In the cas 
of fat cattle, there was an increase on the week of 832 and 817 mor 
than there were in the corresponding week of last year. The presen 
number has not been equalled in any one week since the middle o 
December, 1921. Other cattle show a decrease of 2,801 from th 
previous week and 5,873 fewer than in the corresponding week ot la st 
year. The number of sheep shows an increase of 2,679 over the previous 
week and 4,195 over the corresponding week of 1922. Pigs have- 
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increased by 2,960 on the previous week and are more than twice as 
nany as were shipped in the corresponding week of last year. The 
shipment of 15,386 is the largest number imported from Ireland in 
eny one week during the past three years. 


POINTS FROM AGRICULTURAL SPEECHES. 


After the Smithfield Show nearly all the breed societies and other 
organisations of the kind have their meetings, and it may be interesting 
to select from the speeches a few of the most interesting comments 
on the situation in the livestock world. First, there is the saying of 
the Prince of Wales that ‘‘ agriculture is very far indeed from being 
dead. I think it is very much alive, and it is most certainly kicking 
very vigorously against the troubles which beset it.” Lord Northbrook, 
at the Smithfield Club Meeting, after announcing that the Duke of 
York had accepted the office of President-Elect, made a speech in which 
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he cited many facts to show that stock breeding and feeding are flourish- 
ing. Their entries were 395 above the figures of 1922 and included 
97 more cattle, 24 more pens of sheep and 51 more pens of pigs. 

Sir Daniel Hall, at the Berkshire Breeders’ dinner, after pointing 
out that the enormous increase of Danish livestock was bred and fed 
for the British consumer, said: ‘‘ There was to-day great scope for 
expansion in the pig business to secure our own trade at home.” 

Mr. Alfred Mansell, in a paper read to the Farmers’ Club on the 
Influence of Pedigree Stock, said ‘‘ the value of using pedigree bulls de- 
scended from deep-milking families on ordinary stock has been proved 
up to the hilt.” At a meeting of the Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture, a resolution was adopted unanimously on the motion 
of Mr. Hincks (Leicestershire) asking for ‘‘ an immediate conference’ 
of the leaders of the three national parties in Parliament to see what 
can be done for the benefit of the country through a national agri- 
cultural policy.” 


THE COTTESMORE HUNT HORSES 





H. Barrett. 


=4 HE late Captain Pennell-Elmhirst, who may, perhaps, 

be better remembered by the world in general under 

the famous nom de guerre of ‘“ Brooksby,’’ said, in his 
“Cream of Leicestershire,” a record which most people 

who hunt or have hunted in the Shires have probably 
devoured at one period or other of their hunting careers, 
that there was never any difficulty in selling a real ‘‘ horse for 
Leicestershire.’’ He was right, and he is still right ; but I think 
that if poor Pennell-Elmhirst, who hunted—on wheels—in the 
Shires up to within a few days of his death, were alive to-day, 
he would add the emendation that it is not quite so easy to buy 
one. The real Leicestershire type of horse does not grow upon 
every bush, and he is not a thing which can be produced at short 
notice on the mass production system. Iam sure that the genuine 
article is far harder to come by now than he was even ten 
years ago; and the reason I say so is that our horse-breeding 
industry—so far, at any rate, as the Leicestershire hunter is 
concerned—has not yet recovered from the commandeering 
which took place in the fateful autumn of 1914. It is 
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perfectly true that it is recovering and that it will entirely 
recover ; but the really first-class article, the fool-proof, highly 
cultured performer, has not yet come back in the numbers in 
which we were wont to find him before the war. There are 
plenty of good hunters in the market; but we are talking 
of the Leicestershire horse, and he, I maintain, is not easy to 
find, for he is almost a species apart. His education has 
to be in situ. 

The flyer from Ireland, which will make nothing of the Meath 
country and go top of the hunt with the Kildares or the Blazers, 
the safe conveyance from the plough countries or the stone- 
wallers from the West, all first-class in their own departments, 
are bound to be all at sea when they come to the grass and find 
the Leicestershire enclosures before them. Excellent jumpers 
they may be; bred to gallop and stay a good many of them 
undoubtedly are: but one and all of them have got to learn 
their lessons afresh when they come to the classic regions which 
are generically dubbed ‘‘ The Shires.’”” The Earl of Lonsdale 
and his ancestors, who have at various times, and for so many 
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W. A. Rouch. HANNIBAL, 
years in the aggregate, been Masters of the Cottesmore, never 
doubted the difficulty of the task of collecting the sixty or so 
odd horses which are necessary to mount the Master, his huntsman 
and whips in a big four-days-a-week establishment such as this. 
J think that most people will concede the fact that the late 
Master, the present Earl of Lonsdale, whose second mastership 
terminated in 1921—his first period of office having been from 
1907 to 1911 —was the most marvellous collector of the right type 
of horse that Leicestershire has ever known. Lord Lonsdale 
not only got the right type, but he would not have anything 
unless it was also a chestnut! That must have added enormously 
to the difficulties of the proposition. But yellow is the family 
colour, and Lord Lonsdale has always been desirous of preserving 
it in every detail of his private life. 

In this connection, the present Lord Lonsdale, who was 
so kind as to look over the notes I made in my previous article 
on the Cottesmore hounds, wrote to me: 


I see you state that the Cottesmore are in point of foundation as a 
hunting organisation, close after the pack hunted by Lord Berkeley (18th 
sentury) who kept huntsmen in tawny coats. I do not think that, as a matter 
of 'fact, the Cottesmore has anything to do with the Berkeley pack. [This 
was not suggested in my notes.—H.] It is a curious fact that my family 
colours are yellow and Lord Lonsdale had three packs of hounds, namely, 
harriers, staghounds and foxhounds, which were kept at Tring and hunted 
in that country by him, and all his servants wore yellow, which has been 
adhered to. 

Although this is a coincidence, it is perfectly true that the Berkeley 
hunted really from Hyde Park Corner down to Berkeley Castle and that 
they had a sort of orange-yellow livery used up to the present day, but the 
Old Berkeley, as hunted by Lord Lonsdale, wore light yellow in the time of 
my great uncle. 


That was in 1842, I take it. However, this little digression 
into history has nothing to do with the horses, and was only 
suggested by the fact of Lord Lonsdale’s pronounced preference 
for chestnuts, both when he hunted the Cottesmore and when 
he was Master of the Quorn (1893-98). 
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The difficulty of getting together a hunt stud is never a 
light one, and it is heavier than ever in these days, when that 
stud has got to be of the type suitable for such a country as 
that over which the Cottesmore hunt in Rutlandshire and 
Leicestershire. I think that any man who can buy something 
like sixty horses, all of the right stamp for this particular business, 
must be something of a wizard. 

Mr. James Baird, the present M.F.H., son of Mr. William 
Baird, who was Master of the Cottesmore for twenty seasons, 
1880 to 1900, has inherited not only his father’s keenness, 
but a great deal of his genius for getting the right material 
together. These Cottesmore Hunt horses, of which some really 
excellent pictures have been made by our industrious friend, 
Mr. Rouch, are not only good to look at, but good at their job 
in the field. They are all in their third season. Mr. Baird 
has had to make hardly any changes since they were bought 
in the summer of 1921, and very few of them have ever missed 
their turn. Any that have been weeded out of this stud have 
been supernumeraries. I think that these facts constitute a 
great certificate to the Master’s good judgment, and they also 
connote something rather unusual; for, however carefully 
selections may be made, it is almost inevitable that some “ bad 
tickets ’’ should be collected. The best thing of all, in my opinion, 
where these horses are concerned, is that they have given the 
M.F.H. and his hunt servants precious few falls. Seeing that 
the Cottesmore country is one of the most strongly enclosed 
in the world—and one hardly excepts the Pytchley, which is 
generally reckoned the most formidable of all, but at present 
suffers unduly from wire—it is not very hard to realise what a 
first-class performer is needed. In addition to the big staring 
fences of the usual Leicestershire type, the stake-and-bounds, 
and the cut growers, the tops of which are as sharp and almost 
as deadly as bayonets, there are the historic Whissendine and 
Manton brooks, which annually take their toll of the unwary, 
who may think that they are as easy as some portions of them 
look. There is usually, also, a bit of post and rail in every 
fence, as there is in every Leicestershire gap that I have ever 
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en vuntered. Wire, thanks to the energies of Mr. James Finch, 
the very hard-working secretary, is virtually non-existent. En 
pa mt, Finch is a household name in the Cottesmore country, 
e family has been seated there for generations. 

‘o descend to more intimate detail of the horses seen in 
the. pages, it is a pity that we have not more of the Master’s 
ow:. stud, which totals about fourteen—I think I counted—and 
inc! des many of the same stamp as this beautiful horse, Sambo, 
who ‘s a good hard brown in colour, stands well over 16h., has 
bee hunted hard for three seasons and has never given the 
Mas er a fall—or even offered to. This is saying a good deal 
in } 5s favour. He is just the kind of horse for a big country, 
and, I am told, is the possessor of that priceless thing which is 
call 1 ‘‘a fifth leg.’”’ What a joy this kind of horse is to ride 
wh. one finds him—with manners. There are plenty of bold, 
big ‘umpers which never make a mistake, and which can gallop 
fast enough to catch pigeons; but they are not always blessed 
with manners ! 

figer, the now almost white horse, is probably a familiar 
landmark to anyone who has ever hunted with the Cottesmore. 
He is a great old veteran of the war and is still “‘ as young as 
ever in heart.” He is perfection over a fence, and a wonderfully 
clean-legged old horse. He is now in his tenth season, so that 
one need say nothing about his actual age. Old Leicester Jim, 
another white horse, is known to be about thirty! His only hard 
work these days is to come out on the annual Boxing Day hunt 
in Oakham Town, and he carries the Master just to show that he 
is still ready to do his bit. He has had a great career and could, 
no doubt, even to-day, find his way safely across a big place 
if he were asked to do sc. 

As to the Hunt horses, the one that stands out in the 
huntsman’s (Welch’s) stud is the beautiful chestnut, Hannibal. 
To my mind, he is the pick of the whole basket, and it is not 
only that he looks like his work. The Master considers him 
“extra special,” and he has proved it. There is nothing in 
the way of a fence that is too big for him, and he is as temperate 
as he is bold, which is an extra good mark in his favour. 


as 
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Chatterbox, a dark bay gelding, is another of Welch’s 
stud, and is a very fast horse and a real good one over a big fence, 
as they all need to be if they are to see hounds in this country. 
Chatterbox is bigger than he looks in his photograph, and I 
should not think that there was much between him and Hannibal. 

The Count, a chestnut, and The Duke, a bay, are two more 
of the huntsman’s horses and are both third season horses, 
and I think Mr. Baird said neither of them had ever been down. 
Belinda, who is also one of the huntsman’s, is a big bay mare, 
full of style and quality and a tremendous “ lepper,’’ and 
usually comes out in the Monday country in the Great North 
Road side, where the fences demand that you should have 
something of an aeroplane between your knees. Next to 
Hannibal, I think this mare made one’s mouth water the most. 
She is, as will be seen, a beautifully fronted thing and, I am told, 
has the manners of a princess. 

The other two are Molly and Vortex, who are part of the 
first whip’s (Ncrman’s) stud, and of the pair I liked the former 
the better. She shows a tremendous lot of quality, as will be 
observed, and is a real good huntress, as also is Vortex, who 
has a grey fleck through her coat, the hall-mark of a good hardy 
constitution—which, in fact, I am assured she has. Some of 
these horses—in fact, a good many of them—one has seen out 
hunting, but there are then so many other things to distract 
the attention that it is not always possible to take them all 
in, and it is only when one pays a domiciliary visit, such as 
I was privileged to do with such an excellent cicerone as the 
Master himself, that one realises what an uncommonly good lot 
they are. All the Cottesmore Hunt horses are big ones, and 
in this I agree with the generality of authorities that big and 
good is a safer recipe than small and good. For Leicestershire 
you want them big, because it is a big country, and because 
the small one, however good and however game he may be, 
is bound to tire when he has to go on jumping a succession of 
big places. I think Mr. Baird is to be highly complimented 
upon having collected just the right kind of horse for that 
particular obligation. HARBOROUGH. 
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HE house that one family has possessed for centuries 
acquires a spiritual patina that is beyond imitation: a 
jumble of furniture, stacks of pictures, rare and curious 
heirlooms, whose comings are lost even to tradition. 
It is the delight of the good antiquary to name the men 
and women who hang darkly above the years in their frames, 
and to say of each remarkable object, ‘‘ This would have been 
bought at the marriage of John with Eleanor,” or “ that was 
left by old great-aunt Rachel”; and, invoked by these 
spells, the shades of John and Eleanor, young and laughing, 
unpack the precious whatnot, and we hear great-aunt Rachel 
recount to the listening earth how some eminent man, when she 
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was young, had drunk from that cup, yonder on the mantel- 
shelf, which she, for her part, intends to leave back to John and 
Eleanor. Of such a kind is Heydon, full of benign influences 
and forgotten memories. 

The building forms one of the group of red brick houses in 
Norfolk which begins with Oxburgh and East Barsham and 
ends with Blickling, which was built by the Hobarts in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. The original structure, 
which now forms the centre block of the existing house, was 
apparently of rectangular plan, with three projecting gables on 
the entrance front, and two rooms deep from front to back. 
F. Repton has preserved this appearance in an engraving dated 
1780, before kitchen, offices and 
stables were added to the east 
about 1790, or further additions, 
made at two separate dates 
during the nineteenth century 
in Elizabethan style, had un- 
balanced the original symmetry. 

Built in 1581-84 by Henry 
Dynne, one of the auditors of 
the Exchequer to Queen Eliza- 
beth, old Heydon was completely 
typical of its period and district. 
The angle “ pillars” tapering 
to a finial and the moulded 
gable finials, are derivations 
from the turrets of Barsham, 
which, themselves, were a 
uniting of a Flemish novelty 
with the medizval custom of 
towers. And we have lately 
seen similar features at Beaupre, 
on the western edge of the 
county. These octangula: 
spirelets are a characteristic 0! 
Norfolk work of this period 
though they are found in othe 
parts of East Anglia and, no 
infrequent'y, farther west. Bu 
in the brick-using Easter: 
Counties they were much used 
since their construction in bric! 
was a comparatively simpl: 
matter compared to __ thei 
shaping in stone 

Otherwise, Heydon is ver 
much like any other Elizabetha 
brick house of moderate size 
Counterparts could be adduce: 
all over the kingdom, mor 
especially in the home counties 
Yet, there is no question o 
Henry Dynne having mucl 
influenced the building wit! 
ideas acquired in London, sinc 
William Bulwer was at the ver 
same time building Woo 
Dalling, in the next parish. 
The two houses, which bear 
strong resemblance to Barning 
ham, are in many ways practi 
cally identical, save in_ the 
arrangement of bays and porch 
Dalling has the advantage o 
standing untouched, with it 
original forecourt wall, bu‘ 
Heydon has certain signs of 
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superiority ; Henry Dynne being 
“in the Government,” and 
William Bulwer nothing but a 
Norfolk squire, it was natural 
that the retiring dignitary should 
require a few marks of cadency. 
Thus, at Heydon the latest thing 
in pediments is introduced above 
the windows, while at Dalling 
they had to be content with the 
old Gothic drip-mould ending 





















































in a label. From _ Repton’s 

drawing it appears that the door 1795 3 1340 E=l 1850-60. 
also was pilastered and_pedi- enti: mm «1551-4 a er - 

mented, while the Wood ; ; _ ; 

Dalling front door was little 3.—BLOCK PLAN OF HEYDON. 


different from what Bulwer’s 
great-grandfather might have built in Blessed Henry’s time. the hundredth time, “ Marry, sir! But thou goest e’en one 

Henry Dynne, therefore, had every right to lend a tickled better. Mark but thy brave pediments ; surely were none never 

ear to the surveyor when that gentleman would point out for better constructed, nay not by Vitruve for the great Emperor 

Caligula himself. And see with 

what nice adjustment of parts 
f and by how near a balancing of 

gables, I have set thy porch, by 
the most exact computation, 
meridional. ‘Thus one coming, 
sir, to thy door, from that of 
Master Bulwer, shall not miss 
but observe that there is a 
pretty scruple of difference 
between ye, sir, and sir.” None 
the less, Dalling got the better 
of Heydon when the Bulwers 
succeeded to the latter; but 
still Heydon considers itself the 
winner, as Bulwers deserted 
Dalling when they had the 
chance of Heydon. So, Dalling, 
after a moral victory, and in 
the consciousness of having be- 
longed to the Bulwers since the 
fourteenth century, is now a 
farmhouse. 

The successive owners of 
Heydon, though they might go 
to London and there make a 
fortune and come back and buy 
the house, were yet of the neigh- 
bourhood. About the middle of 
the twelfth century a family 
held the place who took their 
Copyright 4--WOOD DALLING HALL, HOME OF THE BULWERS. “eu name from it. But towards the 
end of the thirteenth century 
the Heydons ceased to be “ of 
Heydon,” as found by the visita- 
tion made in 1563, and became 
‘of Raconsthorpe,”’ where they 
remained for many centuries. 
At about the same time Martyn 
Dynne is noticed as “of 
Heydon,” and so the Dynnes 
lived here for just three cen- 
turies before they built the new 
house. 

And four years after its 
completion Henry Dynne died, 
and the place was sold. Did 
he build beyond his capital ? 
Was he a foolish and proud old 
man? Or did he die unex- 
pectedly young? Whichever 
way it was, Heydon was, almost 
immediately after building, sold 
to a family named Colfers, from 
whom it passed to the Kemps. 
The Kemps were of Gissing in 
Norfolk, though a generation 
before this branch had migrated 
from Suffolk, where the parent 
stem grew at Wasbrooke. One, 
Robert Kemp, was_ probably 
the purchaser of Heydon. If so, 
he was knighted subsequently, 
and, after he had _ inherited 


Copyright. 5.——HEYDON HALL, BEFORE ALTERATION. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Gissing from his father, had 
Built 1581-84. no further use for Heydon, so 








Two miles away, and built the same year as Heydon. 
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sold it, between 1643 
and 1650, to an emi- 
nent parliamentary 
lawyer, Erasmus Earle, 
Serjeant at Law to the 
Protector. The Earles, 
though, had long been 
neighbours of Dynnes 
ind Kemps and Bul- 
wers ; Erasmus had 
been christened in the 
great church at Salle, a 
mile or so away, and 
Earles had been amass- 
ing property in Salle 
and Cawston since the 
Black Death. John 
Earle, his father, had 
bought land in Heydon 
in 1611, and Erasmus 
set the cap on it by 
bringing in the manor 
house itself about 1643. 

The exact date of 
Earle’s purchase is not 
quite certain, so that 
we cannot definitely 
connect the event with 
any particular point of 
his career. In 1644, 
however, he and 
Thurloe, who was a 
Wisbech man, were 
joint secretaries for the 
negotiations with the 
King, called the Treaty 
of Uxbridge. In 1648 
he was Recorder of 
Norwich, for which he 
had sat as Member 
since 1640. He was 
esteemed the most 
able lawyer of his time, 
for, besides being Ser- 
jeant to Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell and 
to the Commonwealth, 
he was continued in 
his position, which 
corresponded to that 
of Attorney General 
to-day, by Charles II, 
until his death in the 
year following the 
Restoration. 

His painting by 
Zoest hangs at Heydon 
to this day, together 
with that of Frances, 
his wife (who was a 
Fountaine of Salle), by 
Cornelius Jansen. It 
is Erasmus who is 
responsible for the 
present appearance of 
the entrance hall 
(Fig. 10), with its row 
of black-coated white- 
collared portraits above 
the wainscot, separated 
by fluted pilasters. 
The ceiling, too, which 
is plain, with designs 
of strapwork in the 
centre and angles, is 
his, and the carved 
overmantel. Thestone 
fireplace, though, will 
be Dynne’s, but the 
woodwork over it, as 
it matches the rest of 
the room, probably 


Earle’s. The shields 
of arms are Bulwer 
and Earle. On either 


side the chimney are 
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pictures of Oliver and Charles I ; 
in the corner of the former the 
motto: Ausum eum quae nemo 
bonus auderet perfecisse que a 
nullo nisi a fortissimo perfici 
possent. 'To the right follows a 
line of Roundheads, including 
Thurloe, Fairfax and Milton, 
and, beyond Charles I, an 
equal array of Royalists. On 
the walls hang accoutrements 
of the Civil Wars, which a 
friend of the Protectorate 
would be allowed to keep. On 
the buffet near the far door in 
Fig. 10, stands a Daniel Quare 
clock, with the maker’s mono- 
gram of the interlacing D and 
Q as scrollwork at the base of 
the handle. 

The other half of the front 
is occupied by the drawing- 
room, a function it has served 
since Georgian times. Erasmus 
Earle seems to have adapted 
the hall to his ideas of living, 
and removed the screens. This 
room received further attention 
during last century, when the 
ceiling also was renewed. 
Among the pictures in the 
drawing - room are those of 
Erasmus and his descendants. 
There is John Earle, his eldest 
son, by Zoest, and a fine one 
of his wife Sarah, daughter of 
Sir John Hare of Stow Bar- 
dolph, by Lely ; it hangs in the 
far corner of the fireplace wall 
in Fig. 12, and is extremely 
effective with the lady’s golden 
brown silk dress and_ black 
background. Another excellent 
Lely is to the left of that lady 
Anne Earle, who married 
William Darwin of Cleatham 
Hall, Lincolnshire. She holds 
a spray of very decorative 
flowers that might have come 
out of a Huysum. This lady, 
ancestress of all the Darwins, 
was great-grandmother of 
Erasmus Darwin, the poet of 
Lichfield, who was grandfather 
of Charles Darwin, whose 
grandson is well known to 
readers of Country Lire. She 
it was who carried the Earle 
name of Erasmus to the 
Darwins. 

John and Sarah Earle were 
succeeded by their second son, 





_Erasmus, who concerned him- 


self with county work. Though 
a stronghold of the Round- 
heads, Norfolk also possessed 
some of the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in the country. 
Thus, we hear of Captain 
Erasmus Earle being called out 
with his troops in 1695-96, to 
march to Great Yarmouth and 
there to seize suspects and 
recusants. A few years pre- 
viously he had been High 
Sheriff, and by 1713 he at- 
tained to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Militia. 

On his death he was also 
succeeded by hissecond son, who 
was also named Erasmus, and 
had served in the First Regiment 
of Guards under the Duke of 
Marlborough. He married, soon 
after the wars, the widow of 
James Calthorp of East Barsham 
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©. his death a brother, Augustine, succeeded, who was a member 
o: ‘he Society of Antiquaries and a commissioner of excise. 
Fr m 1730 he was Judge Advocate of the North of England and 
so came to be possessed of Heydon’s most interesting relic, 
na! ely, the clothes of the Young Pretender. When he was in 
Sc and after the ’45 rebellion he happened to incur the thanks 
of in old lady during the course of the prosecutions, and, to 
sig: ify her gratitude, she gave him the tartan trews, plaid, 
bo: net, etc., which Prince Charlie had left at her cottage when 
he -hanged there after his flight from the battle of Culloden. 
Pr umably, he was wearing them up to the moment when 
Flc-a Macdonald slipped him into a skirt; but the tradition 
docs not say so: and tampering with a tradition should be an 
indictable offence. 

When Augustine Earle died,in 1762, he was the last repre- 
sentative of the male line. ‘Two of his sons had pre-deceased 
him, and he was therefore succeeded by his eldest daughter, 
Mary, who in 1756 had married William Wiggett Bulwer of 
Wood Dalling, whose ancestors had built their house at exactly 
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and supporters of either of the Dashwood baronetcies, which 
were created in 1684 and 1707 respectively. But Richard, 
younger brother of Sir Robert, first baronet of Northbrook, and 
the second son of Alderman George Dashwood of Hackney— 
who was a younger brother of the Francis Dashwood, ancestor 
of the West Wycombe branch—was himself progenitor of the 
Dashwoods of Cockley Cley, Norfolk. He married in 1697 
Mary Jarret of London, whose monogram this mirror would seem 
to bear and from whose marriage it well may date. Richard’s 
sister, Elizabeth, incidentally, married Sir Thomas Hare, second 
baronet of Stow Bardolph, who thus became distantly related 
to the Earles. Most probably it was among the objects 
left to General Gascoigne Lytton Bulwer by the Rev. George 
Dashwood of Stow Bardolph. Another interesting object 
in this room with a tortuous story is a Zoffany painting of 
Thomas Dibdin, the ballad and opera writer, with his wife 
(Miss Wright) and his daughter. It is recorded to have been 
painted for Newton of the Strand, the bookseller and his 
publisher. From him it passed to Coventry, publisher of Dean 
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Hung with pictures of Cromwellians on one side and Royalists on the other. 


t!< same time as the Dynnes, now so distant and forgotten, 
bod built Heydon in a slightly more imposing manner. 
William Bulwer and his wife survived until 1793 and 1798 
r spectively, and it is they, most likely, who redecorated the 
d_awing-room, inserting the marble chimneypiece. But how 
tle rare and exquisite mirror that now stands above the fire- 
pace found its way thither has never been determined. It 
b ars the arms of the Dashwoods in the centre panel and their 
¢ est on the dividing pilasters, and is of the finest work executed 
Curing the last decade of the seventeenth century. There 
ae three arched panels, divided by florally graved pilasters, 
te tympana gold and black verre églemis¢, with delicate 
a abesques. In the spandrels above are graven knots of 
towers in the most free Italian style. The mirror seems 
© Ways to have been contained in a frame, and the present 
rved and gilt outer wooden one is of a near date, though, 
;ossibly, not the original. In the tympana of the side 


iirrors occur the letters M and J and strokes which may 
The arms lack the helmet 


epresent L or a freely adapted D. 





Street, who left it to Robert Burnett, professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music. By him it was sold in 1861 to the writer 
of the note which goes with it, containing this information, 
whose initials are H. W. T. F. Sir Henry Bulwer died 
possessed of it in 1914. 

But to revert to the new owners of Heydon, who moved 
from Wood Dalling in 1762. William Wiggett Bulwer was the 
son of Rice Wiggett of Geist and Guestwick, and Sarah, eldest 
daughter and heir apparent of William Bulwer of Wood Dalling. 
On the death of the latter his parents innerited Wood Dalling and 
took the name of Bulwer. He thus already possessed Guestwick 
and Wood Dalling when, in 1756, he married Mary Earle. In 
1762 Heydon was added to his possessions and became his 
principal residence. He died 1793. 

His son, William Earle Bulwer, who married Elizabeth 
Barbara Lytton, only daughter and heiress of Richard Lytton 
of Knebworth, was a great person, as befitted the representative 
of the three of the oldest Norfolk families. He is remembered 
at Heydon for having added to the estates, and for having 
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Of verre églemisé, with the crest of Dashwcod; circa 1697. 


raised the 106th Regiment of Foot at the time of the invasion 
scare, at his own expense. Many of the small arms and 
muskets now adorning the staircase at Heydon belonged 
to the Heydon and local companies of ‘ Fencibles,”’ which 


he also organised. Partly to defray the costs, which the 
rank of Brigadier-General Commanding the Western District 
did not go far towards paying, he cut down the old avenues 
to the house and sold the timber He spared, however 
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(or tradition has done so instead), the tree called Cromwell's 
Oak. The story goes that Oliver, when he was staying with 
Erasmus Earle, as he used sometimes to do, was one day 
charged by a bull, and, to escape, climbed up a young oak tree 
in front of the house. General Fleetwood, one of the Fleet- 
woods of Irmingland, hard by, was there at the time. The 
story, apart from its truth or untruth, is a curious variation 
from the great number connected with trees. It has always 
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na difficulty, with sus- 
ious minds, to account 

the selection by such 
rsons as apostles of trees 
it can only have been 
‘re saplings beneath 
\ uich to preach the gospel. 
‘Taat they were saplings is 
¢ ident from all other con- 
temporary trees having 
I 


verished. This difficulty 
)»viously presented itself 
to some teller of this tale, 
so, to add artistic verisi- 
militude, he sent Oliver up 
a sapling, or, anyhow, up a 
young tree. 

William Earle Bulwer 
had three sons: William 
Earle Lytton Bulwer of 
Heydon, who died 1877; 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Ambassador to Madrid, 
Constantinople, Washing- 
ton, Florence, etc., created 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 
but died without issue ; 
and Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, the novelist, who 
inherited Knebworth, 
taking the name of Lytton 
and was created first Lord 
Lytton. 

These three brothers 
were the culmination of 
four fine old families, 
Earles, Bulwers, Wiggetts 
and Lyttons. And Heydon 
was increased. First, about 
1840, the northern half of 
the house was remodelled, 
including the garden 
front and staircase. The 
dining-room and _ library 
over it were inserted into 
the recess formed by the 
late eighteenth century 
otice wing. The library 
is an attractive room 
(Fig. 13), of which any 
period—that of its con- 
struction especially—might 
be proud. In the dining- 
room, which is, for the 
date, a good Tudor room, 
are various Earle pictures 
and a good sideboard with 
urn pedestals, wine cooler, 
etc., of William Earle 
Bulwer’s time. Of the 
same date is the quite 
charming clock tower in the 
stable yard (Fig. 8), in 
excellent imitation of older 
work. 

Between 1850 and 
1860 further, less com- 
nendable, additions were 
hrown out towards the 
west, containing a _ not 
inskilfully designed, but 
limsily built, winter 
rarden or conservatory, 
hrough which access is 
rained to a large and 
solated tower. ‘These are 
o be regretted, as they 
lo not sensibly contribute 
0 the accommodation of 
he house, while they com- 
pletely spoil the western 
elevation and are a useless 
expense to keep up. 

The attics and bed- 
rooms of Heydon stand, 
some of them, thick with 
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pictures: ancestors and friends of ancestors, and pictures 
ancestors admired; nameless cavaliers and famous, but not 
well painted, parliamentarians; an archduke of Austria; an 
exquisite pair of portraits by Pieter Dubordieu ; a small panel 
of Fairfax, Ireton and Essex in the manner of the Dolben trio 
in Christ Church hall; furniture of every age and quality ; 
miniatures, 1elics, and a muniment room filled with well pre- 
served family deeds and manuscripts. From the front door, 
too, you look down three diverging avenues planted to replace 
those cut down by William Earle Bulwer, and one of them is 
centred on the great tower of Cawston Church. 

W. E. Lytton Bulwer was succeeded in 1877 by Brigadier- 
General W. E. Gascoyne Lytton Bulwer, C.B., who died in 
1910. He figured prominently in county work, and was deeply 
attached to the family estates. He erected the iron gateway 
seen in Fig. 1. He left two sons, the elder of whom died in 
1915, leaving the property to his widow, who, in 1922, 
married Lieutenant- Colonel Granville Duff, M.C. To 
Colonel Edward Bulwer, the other son, I am very much 
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indebted for practically all the information contained in thi 
article. Heydon is a case of the house whose chief interest i 
the harbouring of successive families who gather momentun 
and greatness, as a wave, from obscure and independen 
beginnings; yet the homes of all were within a mile or tw 
of each other. Earles, Bulwers and Wiggetts have coalesced 
the impetus transmitted from time to time through the femal: 
line. 

As this article goes to press a correspondent sends me :; 
pedigree a propos the recent article on Beaupré Hall and th 
Beauprés. Curiously enough, Frances Fountayne of Salle, wif 
of Erasmus Earle, was a Brigge, descendant of the Beauprés 
The history of every county is a tapestry; some of the thread: 


rich and many-coloured, others of less attractive hue, playing 


less part in the general design. 

Alas, that such stout material as the Bulwers anc 
Wiggetts, planted in little properties since the Conquest, ar 
not easy, nowadays, to discover, even in the good count) 
of Norfolk. CHRISTOPHER HussFy. 





PINE CONES 


By W. J. BEAN. 


S compared with the 
cones of firs (or Abies) 
illustrated and dis- 
cussed in a previous 
issue, pine cones are 

deficient in colour attraction. 
None of them displays the rich 
golden browns, purples, violets 
and blues one sees in the firs 
when the cones are young. 
At first they are green, but in 
some species become yellowish 
later, and 
mostly in the final stage a dull 
greyish brown. 


or bright brown 
Nor have they 
the exposed bracts which, in 
the firs, add so greatly to the 
attractiveness of the cones. 
But, in the matter of size the PINUS 
cones of some species of pine 
far exceed the largest of the firs, such, for instance, as two of 
those now figured: Pinus Lambertiana, which has them some- 
times over 2oins. long, and P. Coulteri, in which they are 
occasionally 14ins. long and 6ins. or 7ins. in diameter. Pine 
cones remain intact and do not fall to pieces after the shedding 
of the seeds like those of the firs do. 
Pinus Armandi (Armand’s Pine). 
in 1873, this pine was first raised in this country from seeds 
sent by Professor Henry to Kew in 1897 from Mengtse, in Yunnan, 


Originally discovered 


and cones were first produced there in 1909. Since 1807 seeds 
have been sent from China many times by Wilson and others, 
and this pine ought now to be getting fairly common in this 
country. It is one of the species whose leaves are in bundles 
of five, and in foliage as well as in general appearance it very 
much resembles the Bhotan pine (P. excelsa). The cones, 





PINUS SABINIANA. 





PINASTER. 


however, as will be seen from our 
illustration, are very distinct, 
being much broader and stouter 
than those of excelsa. They 
measure from 4ins. to 8ins 
in length and from 2b}ins. to 
3hins. in width. Armand’s pine 
is thriving well in Britain 
and is a handsome tree; the 
older ones in cultivation are 
now about 4oft. high. <A few 
years ago E. H. Wilson found 
it wild in formosa, 
he says, it is abundant in some 
localities and attains a far 
larger size than it does in 


where, 


China. He frequently saw 
trees rooft. to t12oft. high 


with trunks 2oft. in circum 
ference, whereas in China 6oft. 
is given as its maximum height. It, or a form of it, also 
exists in Suuthern Japan. 

P. Coulteri (Coulter’s, or the Big Cone Pine).—There is 
a group of pines from Western North America including this 
species, P. Sabiniana, ponderosa and Jeffreyi, which have one 
curious characteristic in common—the young fresh shoots when 
cut or scraped emit a very pleasant orange-like odour. They 
all have the leaves in bundles of threes, and Coulter’s pine is 
distinct among them in the length and stoutness of leaf (up to 
I2ins.) and in the bulkiness and weight of the cones, the dimen- 
sions of which are given above. The scales that build up the 
cone are thick and woody, each one terminated by a curved 
Cones are often 4lb. in weight 
Coulter's 


spine as hard and stiff as cast iron. 
—heavier and more bulky than those of any other pine. 
pine, if scarcely a handsome tree, is, still, a very interesting one 
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PINUS COULTERI. 
of unusual and striking appearance. The long, stiff leaves 
often stand out like the bristles of a sweep’s brush. It is a 
native of the coast ranges of California. 

P. Sabiniana (Digger Pine).—David 
this pine in California in 1826 and introduced it six years later. 
Sabine, after whom it is named, was a famous secretary to the 
Horticultural Society at the time Douglas was collecting for that 
body. It is one of the three-leaved pines and is closely related to 
P. Couiteri, but the leaves, although sometimes as long as those 
of Coulter’s pine, are very much thinner. The cones are of a 
similar type, but scarcely so large, being 6ins. to roins. long 
and 4ins. to 6ins. wide. They remain on the tree several years 
after the scales have separated and the seeds fallen out. Our 
illustration of a pair of cones represents them in this condition. 
The seeds are large and good eating; it was from their being 
a staple article of food of the Digger tribe of Indians that this 
pine acquired its popular name. The largest tree I know in 
this country is at Tortworth, in Gloucestershire. 

P. Lambertiana (Sugar Pine).—This tree is one of those 
giants of Western North America which make the forests of 
that region the most wonderful on the globe. It is the largest 
of all pines and has been found 25o0ft. (some say over 300ft.) 
high, with a trunk 12ft. in diameter and often clear of branches 
Douglas, who discovered it in 1825, 


Douglas discovered 


for more than 1ooft. up. 
saw a tree lying on the ground in Oregon that measured 254ft. 
in length, 57ft. in girth of trunk at 3ft. from the base and, even 
at 134ft. up, 173ft. in circumference. Such trees, I fear, no 
longer exist; the lumberman’s greed has seen to that. The 
sugar pine has its 
leaves in bundles 
of fives, and its 
cones, although 
not so bulky as 
those of Coulter’s 
pine, are the 
longest of all 
pine cones. Occa- 
sionally they are 
20ins. or 2Iins. 
long. They are 
sometimes borne 
on cultivated trees 
in this country, 
but not often. 
The sugar pine, 
of which there are 
specimens in Eng- 
land about tooft. 
high, gets its popu- 
lar name from a 
Ssweet-tasting 
exudation 
the trunk. 


from 


PINUS PUNGENS. 





PINUS RIGIDA, 
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PINUS LAMBERTIANA, 
P. Pinaster (Maritime Pine).—Sometimes this is called 
the “‘ cluster pine,” 
of a bunch of some half a score cones, is a very appropriate one 
In its natural state it is generally found, not far from the sea, 
along the region north of the Mediterranean from France east- 
wards to Greece, attaining a stature of 1ooft. to 120ft. In the 
south of England it is the commonest and most useful of seaside 
The famous pine woods of 


se 


a name which, as is shown by the illustration 


trees planted as wind breaks. 
3ournemouth are largely made-up of it and, judging by the way 
many seedlings are spring‘ng up beneath the older trees, it may 
be regarded as naturalised there. It is also the tree which, 
planted over some one and three-quarter millions of acres in 
the Landes, south of Bordeaux, has transformed a barren sandy 
desert into a forest area that twenty years ago yielded an annual 
revenue of nearly £600,o00—now probably considerably more. 
Old trees have very picturesque rugged trunks. The cones 
have no stalks and are bright brown when young; they vary 
in size from 3ins. to 7ins. in length and often persist on the tree 
long after the seeds have been shed. 

P. pungens (Hickory Pine).—A native of the eastern side 
of North America and introduced in 1804, this pine stil! remains 
one of the uncommonest in cultivation. It is not, in truth, 
one of the really ornamental kinds, and is only grown in places 
where fully representative collections are attempted. The 
leaves are in pairs, and the cones—each 2ins. to 3ins. long—often 
clustered, as shown in the picture. Each scale ends in a sharp 
hard spine. The cones remain on the branches for many years. 

P. rigida (Northern Pitch Pine).—Coming from the same geo- 
graphical region as 
P. pungens, this 
also is one of the 
least popular of 
The clus- 


tered cones, how- 


pines. 


ever, are interest 
ing, aS our picture 
shows, each one 
being about 2}$ins. 
long. The best trees 
in England are at 
Arley Castle, near 
Bewdley, and at 
Dropmore, in both 
places about 8oft. 
high. The tree has 
one very character 
istic and distinc- 
tive peculiarity in 
producing _ short, 
leafy twigs direct 
from the trunk, 
even from large, 
old trunks. 
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IVORY AND GOLD 


The Wanderings of an Elephant Hunter, by W. D. M. Bell. 

(CountrY Lire Library, 21s. net.) 

HIS has to be given its very special place among sporting 

books because it is a business book. The writer, who 

is also the very capable illustrator, both with pencil 

and with camera, is elephant hunter to his trade; and 

an excellent trade he makes of it. Ten bull elephants 
in a day, with ivory of value £877 in London, is not so bad ; 
but, of course, to be that value the ivory has to come to 
London first. 

Be it understood that this criticism—that it is a book of 
is truly the height of praise. Mr. Bell was trader of 
ivory, but he was adventurer at heart, for all that. 
doubt this. 
book who has a scrap of imagination to brighten the page will 


business 
I.et none 
And no reader of his really wonderful and fascinating 
find a single page dull. The thrills are there, really the more 
vividly because the writer is so careful to paint none of his 
patches with the purple. There is material here for a dozen 
purple volumes, but Mr. Bell is as controlled as he is modest. 


great beasts. He is quite affronted when a lion will not at once 
quit a dead elephant cn which it has come to feast, or when 
the elephants themselves will stand around a dead comrade 
so that it is troublesome to get its ivory out. Even the buffalo 
he will not allow to be a dangerous quarry. 

Almost, but scarcely, he will admit that here and there 
he was in danger from the natives. One of his expeditions 
was to the ‘“‘ Black Republic” of Liberia; but here he had 
disappointment, for there were few elephants, except of the 
pygmy variety—-very poor tusk-bearers. He went to the Lado 
I-nclave. He ascended one river which no white man had 
been up before, nor does there appear much reason, from the 
little he found there, why a white man should go again. But 
wherever he goes, among whatever savages, he seems. to have 
carried with him a grand optimism and a large humanity which 
enabled him to feel a real affection, and to win real affection in 
return, for men witha black skin. But he has no illusicns about 
the black man—once or twice he had to make it very evident 
to his black brother that the white brother was the master. 

















“THE NATIVE 


His hand on the rifle must have been a passing steady one and 
his nerve beyond all shaking. The first pages of the book are 
occupied with the elephant as a target, showing, both in the text 
and by the drawings, the two bull’s-eyes—that of the brain, 
to be reached from in front, from the broadside, and even from 
and that of the no less deadly, though 
not quite so immediately fatal, heart and lungs with the big 


the three-quarters behind ; 
arteries about them. Granted that either bull’s-eye can be 
reached, he prefers a comparatively small calibre rifle with solid 
bullet for the job; and if the bull’s-eye is not touched he has little 
faith in the ‘‘ shock,’”’ that some hunters trust in, to be delivered 
by the big rifle and, perhaps, the explosive bullet. _Unconsciously 
or not, Mr. Bell isa humorist. Of the shooting of lions he writes: 
‘Great care should be taken to plant the bullet right,’’ and 
again, ‘‘ The reason of the high mortality among those who 
hunt lions casually is, I think, the simple one of not holding 
straight enough.’ Yes, but is that quite so simple, in some 
nerve-trying situations, as it sounds? Or again, of elephants : 
‘“ T went through crowds and crowds of them, getting a bull here 
and there.” 

It is all so “ Familiarity 
has certainly bred some measure of scorn in Mr. Bell for all 


simple,”’ so uneventful, is it not ? 





piously study, 
free from risk of his own killing, if he do so. 


natives. 
as his sight along his rifle. 
noblest study of mankind 
which is the psychology of civilised man in its beginnings—the 
book is of high interest, if on this account only, to readers of 
the type that is called general. 
its many illustrations ; 


good text. 


Mr. Bell’s making : 


A: 








ATIACK.” 


Had he not done so, there would not have been any white brother 
long. Obviously, the black brother is easily to be impressed 
by bluff, especially the kind of bluff that takes the form of 
apparent indifference to danger when danger is most imminent ; 
but straight shooting with the rifle also wins immensely the respect 
of the black brother, above al! when the bullet is so directed 
as to produce an abundant supply of elephant meat. 


It goes without further saying that every man who has a 


mind to go African elephant hunting must read, and even must 


this bcok. He will kill more, and be far more 


But it is also a 


book for the study of everyone who would go among African 


Mr. Bell’s insight into their psychology seems as clear 
And since human psychology is the 





and not least so the savage psychology, 


It is good enough; apart from 


and these are themselves good enough, 


and fresh enough in their appeal, to carry to success a far less 


There is one bad point about it; but that is not of 
he finds himself obliged, we may be sure with 
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-uch reluctance, to pronounce some of the British rifle cartridges 
ery faulty and inferior to the German. It is not a pleasant 
ict to admit ; but better to find it out before the moment at 
vhich some big beast is coming at the charge. There may not 
e much opportunity for investigation later. 


Dictionary of Old English Music, by Jeffrey Pulver. (Kegan 
Paul, 12s. 6d.) 

‘VERY music lover ought to possess this book ; anyone interested 
in old English music cannot do without it. Mr. Pulver has provided 

concise and practical book of definitions, each of them containing, 
s shortly as possible, the information required, illustrated by apt 
‘uotations from literature, some familiar, many unfamiliar. The book 
contains many good photographs of instruments, mostly selected from 
he fine collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. An admirable 
idea is the inclusion of terms which are now used in a different sense 
from what they were in the past, also the brief derivations of the musical 
terms themselves. Mr. Pulver understands his instruments well— 
the section on the clavichord is admirable—and writes in the main in a 
workmanlike and attractive style. I dislike, however, his phrase, “‘ for 
the convenience of reference be it noted”; there are many simpler 
and more attractive ways of putting this. The information is sound, 
and this book, which is in one volume and a very handy size, fulfils a 
long felt want. A. DL. B.A: 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in CountTRY LiFF.) 


THE autobiographies of two well known clergymen, Archbishop 
Seton’s Memories of Many Years, 1839-1922 (Long, 15s.), and Things 
That Were (Christophers, 12s. 6d.), by Canon S. Cooper Scott, appear 
this week. Of poetry, Sheaves and Favelins (Hutchinson, §s.), by Mr. 
Frank Hudson; Poems, 1918-1923 (Putnam, 6s.), by Mr. E. 
Temple Thurston, and a suéde-covered ladylike little volume, Verses 
(Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.), by the excellent Miss Ethel M. Dell, 
have come to hand. Then there is also..4 Popular History of English 
Poetry (Philpot, 5s.), by T. Earle Welby, and a good little reprint of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters (2s. and 3s.), from Messrs. John 
Long, in the “ Carlton Classics,’ which are of a handy size and well 
printed, and the first ten volumes of which are just appearing. 

Lacquer Work (Pitman, 15s.), by G. Koizumi, is an excellent 
practical guide to the process of lacquering based upon an intimate 
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knowledge of the art in the East. In Rome or Death (Long, 12s. 6d.), 
Mr. Carleton Beals throws some light on the ways of the Fascisti. Modern 
Development of the Dry Fly (Routledge, 31s. 6d.) is an exhaustive 
treatise of the subject by Mr. F. M. Halford. Forests of New York 
State (Maxmillan, 12s. 6d.) is by Professor A. B. Recknagel. Watch- 
dogs (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Richardson 
and Working Terriers (White, 3s. 6d.) by Mr. J. C. Bristowe-Noble, 
and English Folk Dances (Black, 3s.), by Miss Violet Alford, charmingly 
illustrated and most interesting. 

Novels received include: From Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, The 
Isle of Drums, by J. Allan Dunn ; and The Man Who Convicted Himself, 
by Robert Orr Chipperfield ; from Messrs. John Long, Many Engage- 
ments, by Mr. J.S. Fletcher ; Seraph Wings, by Colonel Arthur Lynch ; 
Sphinx, by Mr. David Lindsay ; Faithful Philanderers, by Mr. Basi! 
Macdonald Hastings; The Able McLaughlins—a taking title, by the 
way—by Miss Margaret Wilson ; The Valley of Lies, by Mr. George 
Goodchild ; Null and Void, by Miss Mina Holt ; His Lady Secretary, 
by Mr. John L. Carter ; A Brilliant Season, by the late Mr. Nat Gould, 
and an anonymous novel, which has apparently been a great success in 
America, West of the Water Tower. From Messrs. Hutchinson come 
The King’s Red-Haired Girl, by Mr. Selwyn Jepson, and Old Fim 
Nasium, by Mr. Thomas Jay, and all these volumes are published at 
7s. 6d., save the last, which is priced at 3s. 6d. 

The Livestock Journal Annual, 1924 (Vinton, 2s. 6d.) ; a publication 
which no one interested in the field it covers can afford to do without, 
makes a timely and welcome appearance. 

We turn with pleasure to The Merry-go-Round, December, 1923 
(Blackwell, 1s.), the second number of a monthly for children, edited 
by Miss Rose Fyleman. It has a splendid list of contributors, its 
illustrations are just what they should be ; it only leaves us regretting that 
we had not postponed childhood until to-day ,instead of getting it overlong 
before such charming literature was offered for its reading. The 
Fairy Bubbles (Silas Birch, 5s.), a little fairy book for children by 
Miss Gertrude Vaughan, raises very much the same emotions of envy 
It is an ideal gift book for children between five and ten; a store of 
delight. 

Two books which appear very opportunely are the useful St. Morit= 
Annual, 1922 (Highwayman Publishing Company, St. Moritz) and the 
Sun and Travel Almanac, Winter 1923-24 (Office, Suisse du Tourisme, 
Zurich), the latter having particularly fine photographic illustrations, 
a most excellent guide to coming events at all the chief centres, and 
articles on such a range of subjects as ‘‘ Ski Touring for Beginners ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Robert Louis Stevenson’s Winters in the Alps.”’ An invaluable 
production. From The Poetry Bookshop, at 4d. each, come six excellent 
“* Broadsheets ’’ of poems by Walter De La Mare, Ezra Pound, Herbert 
Wolfe, Sacheverell Sitwell, “‘ R. L. S.” and Blake. 


CLUBS AND SHOTS 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


OT long ago I was playing at Rve and had as my 
partner in a foursome a golfer with whose game I 
was unacquainted. Not long after we had started 
he asked me, at a certain hole, whether I thought he 
could reach the green with his iron. On my saying 

that the shot was a long one for an iron he remarked, “ Yes, 
I don’t think I could quite get up with it. I'll take my putter,” 
and this, to my amazement, he proceeded to do. On this occasion 
the shot was a failure, but I must add that several other times 
he took his putter and hit magnificent shots with it, as straight 
as a line and about the distance of a good cleek shot. Moreover, 
he was equally effective with it in its proper sphere, the 
putting green. Nor was there anything abnormal about the 
club. It was just a putting cleek, not particularly heavy, with 
no inordinate amount of loft on the face and with a shaft of 
normal length. 

My admirable partner, though eccentric, was not unique. 
The late Mr. Charles Hutchings putted with an ordinary Park’s 
putter with a goose neck. Being a tall man and standing up 
to his putts, he had, perhaps, rather a longer shaft than usual 
in it. This putter he often used through the green to play a 
species of cleek or long iron shot; and since he habitually stood, 
if I remember rightly, well over the ball and rather near to it, 
the upright lie of the club did not in the least inconvenience 
him. He was an astonishingly versatile artist with it, and the 
tory is, of course, well known how he backed himself to play a 
scoring round with it at Pau. The betting began, I think, 
as to his ability to get round in some figure in the nineties, and 
the odds grew longer and longer as to various lower scores till 
the final wager was as to 82. Then Mr. Hutchings went round 
in 81, and so swept them all into his pocket. 

I am not advocating the general use of putters in lieu of 
driving irons, but remarkable things can undoubtedly be done 
with them, and a putter used as an iron has two particular 
characteristics: the shaft is rather short, and the player has the 
ball near to him. This is worth noting because I fancy that a 
good many players have their irons a little too long in the shaft 
and too flat in the lie. Moreover, I have observed that the 
modern professional is apt to have his irons short in the shaft 
and upright in the lie and, while he has his wooden clubs heavy, 
his irons tend to be light. 

The putter’s abnormal uses are not confined to driving 
iron shots. If we have to play left-handed from under a wall 
or a fence, the back of the putter is our best hope. If, by 
chance, we use that rather fascinating little club known as 


the Brown-Vardon, we may even hope to loft the ball, for the 
club’s curiously curved back, skilfully applied, will make the 
ball spout most abruptly into the air. Again, in the use of a 
putter in a bunker the avenues are not always fully explored. 
The advice has almost an immoral sound, but the player whose 
ball is in a bunker—yes, even in a deep one—should consider 
the advantages of the putter before taking his niblick as a matter 
of course. Bunkers are so beautifully raked nowadays that 
if there have not been many unfortunates before us to leave 
footprints in the sands of time, there is often a perfectly smooth 
bank up which the ball, cleanly hit with a putter, will race 
obediently. Walton Heath is a course that no one can accuse 
of having bunkers too tender and kindly, yet out of those near 
the greens I have seen the most cunning putts played. Of 
course, if we try the experiment and fail, we look supremely 
foolish ; but, in the first place, we ought not to think about 
what we look like, and, in the second, if our more orthodox 
“explosion ’’ proves but a “‘ dud,” we do not look very wise. 

I may be wrong, but I think that golfers to-day are more 
dully orthodox than they used to be in that they do not put 
their clubs to heterodox uses. They are probably right, but how 
much more picturesque some of their predecessors were. Since 
Mr. John Low has resolutely retired I never see anyone play a 
wrist shot with a brassy as he used to do. It always struck 
me as a supremely difficult shot to play. Possibly that is whv 
it is so rare. At any rate, on a flat wind-swept course he would 
sometimes use it with admirable effect. Mr. Hilton, too, though 
he did not play exactly the same shot, had a greater variety of 
shots with his spoon than anyone has now, and would employ 
some one or other of them when much inferior players thought it 
due to their self-respect to take an iron. Mr. W. E. Fairlie went 
further than anyone, for he carried, and still carries, only some 
two iron clubs, including a niblick, and did most of his approach- 
ing with graduated baffies. Only the other day, by the way, 
I was interested to find Mr. de Montmorency playing a new 
patent half shot with his spoon, holding the club at the bottom 
of the leather. 

Again, I know of no good putter nowadays who of deliberate 
choice putts with an iron; but, when I began to see and hear 
of good golfers, Mr. Dunsford of Westward Ho! was supposed 
to be one of the deadliest of all putters and, unless my memory 
is hopelessly astray, he used an iron. It was an eccentricity 
of genius not to be imitated, and, indeed, I believe many people 
are bad putters for the course of their natural lives because 
as boys they began putting with irons and so acquired a 
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‘jabbing ”’ style. Still, it was a picturesque eccentricity and, 
in Mr. Dunsford’s case, an effective one. 

I suppose that the first time anyone used the niblick to 
play a pitch it was regarded as an amazing aberration. I 
remember Mr. James Cunningham telling me of the first time 
he saw young Tommy Morris do it. It was at the long hole 
out at St. Andrews, and he used his niblick to pitch up on the 
green from the left. No doubt it was a dashing feat when we 
recall the tiny head of the ancient niblick. It must have seemed 
scarcely possible to hit the ball on the face of the club without 
also hitting it on the socket. Now everyone carries an armoury 
of niblicks and plays all sorts of shots with them. There is no 
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one left who pitches for choice out of a bunker with a medium 
iron as Mr. John Ball used so often to do. 

To-day clubs are better made, and we can buy a club for 
every conceivable kind of shot. There is less necessity of 
making one iron serve several uses and learning all its latent 
capabilities. ‘‘Spade’’ mashies and mashie niblicks and 
approaching cleeks and mashies No. 1 and No. 2 pamper us, 
and, possibly, we play better for them. Nevertheless, a course 
of carrying our own clubs, and so doing with fewer of them, 
might be a beneficial experience. It would certainly be an 
interesting one for anyone who finds golf’s greatest joy in 
experimenting. 





TEAM BUILDING at RUGBY FOOTBALL 





THE CAMBRIDGE FORWARDS BREAKING 
HEN a Rugby football player has played his 


last game and has been finally relegated to the 
“has been ”’ or “‘ never was’”’ department, there 
are still two rédles open to him: he can become a 
laudatory temporis acti or a team builder. To 
sing the praises of the past is an almost irresistible temptation 
to most of us, and is not confined to Rugby football or any other 
game. What we can none of us realise is that tt is not the 
game or the players who have changed, but ourselves. We 
see everything with different eves, robbed of the glamour of 
vouth and clouded by the knowledge that we can no longer 


take an active part in moulding the course of events. When 
we join the ranks of the spectators who “see most of the 
game,’’ we unconsciously assume a more critical attitude 


and are apt to become less lenient to the faults of our 
successors. 

But team building is a game that everyone can and does 
play ; we all think we can pick a Cabinet or a football team as 
well as anybody—and certainly better than those who are 
responsible, officially, for doing so. The most we will ever 
admit is that, if the selectors’ views coincide with our own, 
they are right—for once ! 

Having thus frankly admitted our vulnerability in this 
respect, let us now consider the possibility of a satisfactory 
team being chosen to represent England in the light of the 
International trials and other matches, particularly the University 
match. 

That the sides for the second trial should have been decided 
on before Oxford met, and beat Cambridge was, of course, quite 
reasonable, for everybody knows that an occasion of that kind 
does not necessarily— or, indeed, commonly—bring out the best 
form of the players concerned; but, none the less, there were 
some rather surprising omissions when vacancies in the trial 
teams occurred. One of these was the inclusion of Kittermaster 
instead of Lawton as a stand-off half-back. After much chopping 
and changing and obvious indecision, Macpherson deliberately 
preferred Lawton to the old Rugby boy, who played in this 
position last year, and it is possible, if not probable, that the 
Australian was mainly responsible for the defeat of Cambridge—- 
just as he was two years ago—and yet he was left out of the 
Possibles’ side! The only apparent reason for this anomaly 
is that Lawton will be returning to Australia shortly and so 
will not be available for England in the future. On the other 


hand, Shacksnovis, another Rhodes scholar, was picked as 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


AWAY IN 


‘hooker’ after Oxford had failed to get the ball in three- 
quarters oi the game at Twickenham. 

Taking the University match as a whole, the Cambridge 
forwards outplayed their opponents in every department of 
the game, but no one was considered good enough to play in 
the trial at Coventry. Of all the Oxford forwards, Wordsworth 
played the soundest game against Cambridge, and has done 
consistently well throughout the season, but two less experienced 
players in Abell and Hillard were chosen before him. The 
teams for the final English trial have not been published when 
this is being written. It is possible that some of the Cambridge 
pack may yet find a place, though their inclusion would now 
be illogical, and it must be remembered that some of the best 
of them are qualified to play for Scotland. 

Coming next to the backs, as neither Chantrell nor Sambrook 
seems to have distinguished himself particularly at Coventry, 
H. W. Franklin might well be given a trial; he was splendid 
against Cambridge. Of the three-quarters, Smallwood seems 
a certainty, and Hamilton-Wickes should have played himself 
into the English team by that wonderful try of his at Twicken- 
ham, which had something in it reminiscent of W. J. A. Davies 
and something of the late Ronald Poulton-Palmer. Then there 
are Catcheside and Gibbs, and Harris, if he is fit, to fall back 
upon. For once there seem to be plenty of wings available, 
though none of them is in the class of C. N. Lowe--as yet. 
Centre three-quarter was supposed to be one of the probable 
weak spots in the English team this year, but, with a choice 
of the Corbett-Locke or the Jacob-Richardson combination, 
the problem appears to be easier than was expected. 

A. T. Young will probably be chosen as Kershaw’s successor ; 
there is none better, but the position of stand-off half is not so 
easy to fill. Myers is an experienced player, either in the centre 
or at half-back, and will probably be chosen. A _ possibility is 
the selection of T. E. S. Francis, who, after a weak beginning, 
played a striking game in the University match. He seemed 
to me to have more than a touch of that footbail genius 
for individuality which, on the authority of the late English 
captain, Davies—himself the most brilliant example of it 
is the main factor in winning International matches. We 
should do well to remember that players of the class of 
Davies, Kershaw, Lowe, Stoop, Poulton-Palmer and Birkett 
cannot be developed in one or two seasons, and after such a 
run of success as England has had we must necessarily expect 
some lean years. LEONARD R. TosswILL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GELADA BABOON. 

To THE Eprror. 

S; —Country Lire of October 13th, 1923, 
he. an account of this baboon, Theropithecus 
G lada, of which a pair are now to be seen in 
the Zoological Gardens. As little is known of 
it: habits, I send some notes from my brother, 
Mr. Pray: Russell, British Minister at Adis 
Aveba, Abyssinia. He writes :—‘‘ We have 
gota nae now that must be near two years old. 
‘They have been here eighteen months. ‘These 
baboons must be of slow growth. They are 
not bigger than a medium-sized fox terrier 
and have no mane at all. The chest of course is 
bare. ‘They are a rock-monkey evidently, and 
always get on a stone if they see one. ‘They 
climb badly, hardly better than men, and with 
evident fear, ‘thinking it a joke to get up a tree. 
‘hey are very tame and gentle, as the account 
in CounTRY Lire says. We let ours loose in the 
garden in the evening and they walk with one, 
or sit in the grass plucking blades with both 
hands and stuffing them into their mouths. I 
should think grass is their principal food. 
‘They make noises which are very like speech— 
pe rhaps they are speech. And if you speak to 
them they answer back with very expressive 
and modulated sounds. They have an extra- 
ordinary affection for puppy dogs (the male 
also) and will carry them about in their arms 
or sit hugging them. They protest furiously 
when the puppy is taken away. It may be 
that other monkeys have this characteristic. I 
hope the Zoological Society will try treating 
them as reasonable beings and not as wild 
beasts. Old ones, however, may not be 
trustworthy. [ have never seen a wild one 
here, though the other dog-faced baboons 
are common. There is a German here who 
catches them and other animals for export. 
He has some large ones in boxes and small ones. 
It is difficult to believe that the young ones are 
of the same species as the old. The German 
who exports them believes that they are wanted 
in Europe for the rejuvenation gland.”— 
HaroLtp RUSSELL. 


THE 


ST. THOMAS’S DOLE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir— 
‘“ Wassail, wassail, through the town, 
If you’ve got any apples throw them down, 
Up with the stocking and down with the 
shoe, 
If you’ve got no apples, money will do ; 
The jug is white and the ale is brown 
This is the best house in the town.” 
This is the old rhyme chanted by the children 
who went a-gooding on St. Thomas's Day. 
St. Thomas’s Day seems to have been an excuse 
for begging the good things which would help 
towards a Merry Christmas. It was not 
restricted to any one county. The youngsters 
of Worcestershire were as active as those of 
Kent. Different counties gave different names 
to the same time-honoured custom. In some 
it was Doling or Mumping Day, and in Staf- 
fordshire the parson used to collect money 
beforehand, and on the Sunday nearest to 
December 21st distribute it as St. Thomas’s Dole. 
In Warwickshire the women set out, armed 
with bags or sacks, and they spoke of going 
‘corning, which name explains their special 
¢ object. Gooding, corning, mumping—the 
pilgrimage was not without a touch of the 
‘turesque. ‘The women or children always 
esented a donor with a sprig of holly or 
stletoe. In some parts of the country the 
iditional offering was a sprig of palm and 
ne primroses. Refreshments were often 
»vided for St. Thomas’s beggars, particularly 
ikards of spiced ale. In some parts of the 
idlands it was the old pcople’s festival, and 
i-cloaked old ladies set out in solemn pro- 
« ssion.—FEDDEN TINDALL. 








COOKING WATER FOWL. 
To THE Epiror. 

k,—In the article ‘‘ A Sportsman’s Cookery 
0k,” the author gives a list of ducks, with 
)tes as to their worth from a gastronomic point 
view. I notice that the tufted duck is not 
i.entioned at all, although, feeding as it does 
pon the same food as the pochard, it is little 
iferior to that duck and often as good or even 
etter. The goldeneye is also not mentioned ; 
ometimes it is good, at others bad. I cannot 
gree with the sweeping statement that the 
caup is “‘ unbelievably bad.” I have eaten 
caup which were in no way inferior to mallard 
or pochard ; it is all a matter of what they had 
been feeding on, and how long hung. ‘True, 
scaup, in hard weather and feeding on the tide, 


are not fit for anybody to eat; but neither are 
wigeon, nor even mallard, so fed. Such sea-fed 
duck are no fit food for any human being, for 
even in mallard and wigeon, after long continued 
frost, the flesh is almost black and absolutely 
nauseating, tasting and smelling as it does of 
stale shellfish, seaweed and other things worse. 
Scaup shot on fresh water, after feeding on 
water weeds, are as palatable as any mallard, as 
also are tufted duck and pochard so fed, the 
latter being almost equal to its near relative 
the famous canvas-back of America as an article 
of diet. I have eaten scaup, pochard and tufted 
duck shot on Loch Stenness, Orkney, which 
tasted as good as any hand-reared mallard, 
and coots so fed are also excellent. Of course, 
it is necessary to hang such birds for at least a 
week, or even longer, but this also applies to 
mallard. The best scaup I ever tasted had 
hung for five weeks, the weather being cold. 
It is simply a matter of feeding whether scaup 
are fit for food or not, just as it is with the 
better known species, viz.; mallard and wigeon. 
Finally, why is wigeon so often spelt ‘‘ widgeon”’? 
Surely it is wrong ?—H. W. RoBINnson. 


ST. DISTAFF’S DAY. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—This quaint little etching by Robert 
Seymour, a good example of the artist’s best 
work in this line, recalls the boisterous mirth 
of the old-time Christmas. By custom the 
Christmas festivities properly closed with the 
revelries of Twelfth Night ; but the transition 
from play to work seems to have been deemed 
too sudden, and, in rural districts, the so-called 
St. Distaff’s Day formed a via media where 
Mirth and Toil touched hands before the 
dominion of the one gave place to that of the 
other. The day, January 7th, a notable one 
with our merry ancestors, was dubbed, in 
jocular spirit, St. Distaff’s Day, or Rock Day, 
because the womenfolk resumed—or were 
supposed to resume—their spinning. This was 
done on a “ rock ”’ or distaff—the progenitor 
of the spinning-wheel. The men for their part 
devoted the morning to preparing their imple- 
ments, but the work of tilling the soil was not 
taken ‘seriously until the Monday which fol- 
lowed : known therefrom as Plough Monday. 
After a few hours of morning labour, a sort 
of half-holiday was allowed and licence given 
to play the pranks depicted in our picture. 
Herrick, in joyous words, gives the popular 
ritual for the day: 
** Partly worke and partly play 

Ye must on S. Distaff’s day: 

From the Plough soone free your teame ; 

Then come home and fother them. 

If the Maides a-spinning goe, 

Burne the flax and fire the tow: 

Scorch their plackets*, but beware 

That ye singe no maiden-haire. 

Bring in pailes of water then, 

Let the Maides bewash the men. 

Give S. Distaffe all the right, 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night ; 

And next morrow, every one 

To his owne vocation.” 
In the days of which the poet sang, spinning 
was the occupation of almost all women, and 
was the resource of the gentle sex of all ranks 
in their quiet or idle moments. So closely 
was spinning associated with the sex that in 





“c ” 


England ‘“‘ spinster’? was a recognised legal 
term for an unmarried woman; and _ the 
““spear’’ side and the “‘distaff’’ side were 
the legal terms used to distinguish the inheri- 
tance of male from that of female children. 
Indeed, the distaff became the synonym for 
woman herself, and there is an old French 
proverb that says ‘‘ The crown of France never 
falls to the distaff.”,—A. W. Jarvis. 
* Petticoats. 





BEAUPRE BELL. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—About twenty years ago I bought an 
engraving of Albert Diirer’s ‘“‘ Knight and 


Death,” bearing the following inscription in 
small, crabbed writing—‘‘ Hanc ‘'Tabulam 
(Eneam, quam prez Ceteris omnibus longe 


optimam existimo, Viro Dignissimo S. Digge 
F.R.S. in pignus Amicitia dono Do. Beaupreus 
Bell de Beaupré Hall in Com. Norf. 1724.” 
I have long wondered who Beaupreus Bell could 
have been, and now your most interesting 
article in Country Lire of December st 
solves the enigma. The handwriting is like 
that of an old man, but the language is rather 
that of Beaupré Bell junior than of the old 
Squire. One wonders who that most honourable 
man S. Digge could have been. However that 
may be, I should like to thank you for your 
monograph, which throws a new light on my 





beautiful old picture-——HERBERT E. CooKE. 
HOW TO SMOKE BACON. 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The editorial reply to this question 
cannot well be bettered, but a few hints may not 
come amiss to your correspondent. Dig a pit 
a yard deep in which to suspend the bacon ; 
well under cover, or, better still, make use of 
an old saw pit, and line with sawdust; also 
put in some old dry wood ; light the dust so 
that it will smoulder and give off a good volume 
of smoke, and proceed as the editorial note says. 
But there is another possible way to smoke pigs, 
chaps and shoulders. Take an old tin or bucket, 
make holes in the sides, fill it with sawdust, 
suspend the cured bacon over it on a tripod 
and in that way smoke it; or fill an ordinary 
fire grate with the dust and so proceed. In 
either of these makeshifts the smoking can 
be done to a “'T.””. The sawdust should be 
of oak and the dry logs of the same wood, 
for it is an understood thing that oak makes 
the best curing smoke. Larch or beech wood 
smoke may do, but oak is far the best of all 
woods.—THos. RATCLIFFE. 
RECALLED ‘IO LIFE. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—Having read in Country LIFE the story 
“Recalled to Life,” I think my experience 
may be of some interest. When living at 
Torquay I kept doves, and one day, on visiting 
their nest, I found a little misery had been 
kicked out by its mother. It was quite cold 
and lifeless. I took it in by the fire, but as 
it did not revive I opened its beak and breathed 
down it. It soon got so lively I was able to 
take it out to its mother, who, having hatched 
out her other egg, received it gladly. It thrived 
and became as fine a bird as its companion.— 
Louisa Cary. 





A SEYMOUR ETCHING OF CHRISTMAS JOLLITIES, 








AN INDIAN CANE BRIDGE. 
To THE Epiror. 
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DON’T SHOUT TILL YOU 
BRIDGE, 


ARE OVER THE 


shows well the main construction, namely, a 
fairway of one or two canes, slung from two 
stout cables each composed of half a dozen 
canes. All three of the main supports are fas- 
tened securely to trees on either bank. The 
rattan or climbing palm grows to enormous 
lengths in the Indo-Malayan jungle, sometimes 
reaching 500-60oft., so that there is no difficulty 
in finding suitable lengths. The photograph 
was taken on one of the six headwater streams 
of the Irawadi—F. Kincpon Warp. 


CLIFTON HALL: THE TWO SIR 
GERVASES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have just read Mr. Christopher Hussey’s 
article on Clifton Hall, Notts, published in 
your issue of August 28th. He there works out 
a theory that the house was originally built 
by Sir Gervase Clinton from a plan preserved 
in the collection of drawings by John Thorpe. 
This is a mistake. The plan in question is 
certainly subscribed: ‘‘ Sir Jarvis Clifton’s 
house,”’ but it refers to a mansion at Leighton 
Bromsgrove, Hunts, built by Sir Gervase 
Clifton, who was created Lord Clifton of 
Bromsgrove in 1608. Of the mansion not a 
trace remains, but the gate-house still stands, 
with the four angle towers shown in Thorpe’s 
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A photograph of it appeared in your 
It has been converted 
into a vicarage house and, although somewhat 
altered, still retains the principal features of 
Thorpe’s plan. This mistake makes the greater 


plan. 


pages some years ago, 


part of Mr. Hussey’s article misleading— 
a little research would have made it quite clear 
especially as he himself points out the impossi- 
bility of Thorpe’s plan being carried out entirely 
on the Clifton site. When Mr. Gotch wrote 
of Clifton: ‘‘ there is nothing in the existing 
house to connect it with the plan of Thorpe’s ” 
he was quite right—Cuar_es L. BELL. 

[We reproduce our photograph of Leigh- 
ton Bromsgrove Vicarage, and append Mr. 
Hussey’s reply to the points raised by Mr. Bell : 
“The interesting facts disclosed in Mr. Bell’s 
letter materially affect the argument that 
Thorpe worked at Clifton Hall, Nottingham. 
He is in érror, however, in stating that the 
house was built for Sir Gervase Clinton. The 
builder’s name was Clifton, and he was a 
member of the family of Clifton who have 
resided at Clifton from very remote times. 
In assuming that Thorpe’s plan refers to 
Clifton, near Nottingham, I was following 
the precedent of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and still maintain 
that the existing house does, in spite of what 
Mr. Gotch and Mr. Bell suggest, show decided 
points in common with Thorpe’s plan. The 
supposition that the building was not uncon- 
nected with Thorpe is strengthened by that 
architect’s having worked at Wollaton only 
two or three miles away. This letter, however, 
goes far to proving that the plan at the R.I.B.A. 
refers to the house at Leighton Bromsgrove 
which the other Sir Jarvis Clifton built, who 
was knighted before 1597 and died in 1618, 
having, so it is said, ‘ stabbed himself through 
ennui.’ ’’—Ep.] 








NOVEL CULTIVATION OF 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—A year or two ago one of the pasture 
fields on Sedgemoor caught fire and, owing 
to the peaty nature of its composition and also 
to the very hot and dry summer, it was found 
practicaily impossible to put out the fire, so 
that it burnt itself out only when it had con- 
sumed all that would burn on the ground. 
The fields being divided by rhines or ditches 
on the moors, the fire did not spread unduly, 
but was confined to a few acres. After the 
fire had done its work it looked as if the ground 
would be of considerably less value, for it had 
sunk about a foot lower than the surrounding 
land and appeared to be nothing bur a bed of 
ashes. Sometimes what appears to be ac \iamity 
is really a blessing in disguise, and so this has 
turned out. The fire cleansed the land uf weeds 
and undesirable growth and reduced the soil 
to a fine mould that only needed levelling to 
make an ideal seed-bed either for roots or grass. 
‘To-day it has one of the finest crops of pasture 
grass that can be seen in a long afternoon’s 
walk, and this is self-sown. In fact, so successful 
was this unusual method of cultivation that 
the next field has been set on fire on purpose, 
and has nearly finished burning, so that it 
will be ready for harrowing and seeding in 
a few days. Doves and pigeons left this moor 
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THE VICARAGE AT LEIGHTON BROMSGROVE, ONCE SIR GERVASE 'CLIFTON’S GATE-HOUSF. 
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when practically all of it was allowed to retu: 
to pasture land; but this season, with moi 
land broken up for roots and grain, the pigeo: 
have returned and are to be seen in lar: 
numbers feeding on the stubbles, etc. 
Ernest A. LITTEN. 
WIRE NESTS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—During the Great War a number 
Germans were interned in the Welles 
Barracks (Old British Infantry Lines), 





A DOVE’S NEST OF WIRE CUTTINGS. 


Ahmednagar. The barracks were then sur- 
rounded by the usua! high barbed-wire fence 
In 1921 this fence was dismantled and the 
materials sent to Bellary for the Moplah 
Prisoners Camp there. The small fragment 

of binding wire were left lying on the ground. 
In the autumn of 1923, during the militar) 
reliefs, owing to the incoming regiment 
arriving some months before the departure 
of the outgoing one, the Wellesley Barracks 
had to be temporarily occupied, and when 
they were being repaired, it was found that the 
local doves had been making their nests of the 
wire cuttings. The nest is usually very well 
and closely woven with considerable ingenuity, 
and the birds must have amazing strength of 
beak to bend the wire. There is usually a very 
thin filling of dry grass and down on the inside. 
Sixty-seven of these nests were taken out of the 
one barrack alone.—W. P. PAKENHAM-WALSH. 


A CURIOUS NESTLING. 
To THE EpITor. 








A LONG-EARED OWL BABY. 


S1mr,—How many of the readers of these columns 
will be able at first sight to identify the curious 
nestling represented in the accompanying 
photograph? Perhaps few but experienced 
naturalists will recognise the strange youngste! 
as a newly hatched nestling of the long-eare« 
owl. The long-eared owl, by the way, is one 0 
the most handsome and, at the same time, mos 

retiring of all our native owls, haunting chiefl 

well wooded districts, especially those localitic 

in which abound firs and pines. The tin 

owlet in the photograph has known onl: 
twenty-four hours of existence, free from th« 
confines of the shell. Notice the down-covere« 
feet, although in the actual specimen one could 
see the flesh-colour through the soft covering 
well enough. In the adult the feet are feathered 
to the toes. The aperture of the ear is remark- 
ably large and conspicuous, suggestive of a 
fish’s gill slit! The eyes are closed, affording 
a marked contrast with the full, orange-rimmed, 
luminous orbs of the adult. Notable, too, is 
the pronounced horny wart on the beak. The 
whole of the body is clothed in a delightfully 
soft, buff-coloured down, which, later, becomes 
barred with grey and brown, and ultimately, 
in the adult, gives place to the most beautiful 
harmonisation of browns and greys vermiculated 
with black, and presenting a general effect that 
renders the bird extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish when at rest against the trunk of a 
tree in the heart of a wood.—CLirrorD W. 
GREATOREX. 
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SOME NOTES ON REMARKABLE SALES OF 
THOROUGHBREDS 


THE 


, HE December sales of bloodstock, which were brought 
to a conclusion at Newmarket last week, were truly 
amazing in their splendid results from the point of 
view of the vendors of good stuff, and also of all 
who feel pride in the absolute pre-eminence of the 

BE itish thoroughbred. I have not seen any really satisfying 

explanation as to why all this should have been so. Well known 

writers and judges in these matters were hopeful, but their most 
sanguine expectations could not have foreseen such a total at 
the end of the five days of selling and buying as 358,536 guineas. 

Only once has it been surpassed, and that was in the great 

boom year of 1920. Then the total was 370,262 guineas. 

Now, on the eve of these most recent sales the results of 
the General Election had caused much anxiety to those with 
capital invested. The supposed imminence of a Labour Govern- 
ment and the threat to make a levy on capital had filled most 
people responsible for the breeding of bloodstock with serious 
misgiving. According to them, it could not be doubted that 
the sales would show a marked reaction. Then, some of the 
foreign markets which, in the past, have been so insistent in 
their demands and such a source of profit for the exporter, have 
been practically closed. Russia has been a “ dead” country 
so far as the export of bloodstock was concerned, whereas in 
years gone by they imported such well known Derby winners as 
Galtee More, Minoru and Aboyeur, and just before 
the war a Russian, Mantascheff, set the sales alight 
by his amazing purchases of high-priced mares ; but, 
by comparison with what the late Lord Manton’s 
mares made last week, they would not have been 
considered as sensational purchases. Thus are ideas 
changing, and as time goes on we see a bigger 
demand than ever for the really high-class stuff, with 
no demand at all for the poor, indifferently-bred and 
worn-out breeding stock. It is the choice proposition 
that makes the total swell. 

Germany, befcre the war, used to be a big buyer, 
especially of the second and third-class material ; and, 
of course, Austria-Hungary at all times came regu- 
larly for fresh supplies, especially of mares in foal. 
France was ever a big customer ; some of our greatest 
sires found their way to the Argentine; India and 
South Africa had to have their considerable wants 
satisfied ; Scandinavian countries, especially Denmark, 
bought of the cheap horses in our market ; and America 
for years has been a very fine customer. Part of 
that trade, happily, continues; but in the European 
countries there came a slump, which has long been 
well understood, while the trade with India has fallen 
away in the last year or two. The difficulty has been 
to rid ourselves of the third-class horses, either those 
in training which could not win on our racecourses, 
or the breeding stock for which there is, apparently, 
no room here as good marketable propositions. 

These conditions in 1923, combining with the 
political outlook, made the most clear -visioned 
dubious, and now, in the light of the results, has 
left them rather dazed. The strange fact is that the 
big results have not been attained because of heavy purchases for 
ibroad, but are the outcome of purchases made on behalf of a 
very few fortunate breeders in this country. It is well known 
that several Americans sent over commissions to buy from the 
ate Lord Manton’s draft, and the margins they stipulated for 
ppeared to be ample ; yet I think they only got one, and, if my 
aformation be correct, that was Two Step, whom [Basil Jarvis, 
he trainer who took Papyrus to America, purchased for Mr. 
». B. Jones, a prominent breeder in the United States. All 

1e other mares and foals are to remain in this country—in very 

w hands, of course. Indeed, the big buyers have been few ; 

it then, there are very few men concerned with breeding and 

cing who are in a position to buy at such prices. Not one 
them is a member of the Jockey Club. I refer to Lord 

Voolavington, Lord Dewar, Sir Edward Hulton, Lord Glanely, 

ir Alec Black and Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

We have Lord Woolavington and Lord Dewar, whose names 
re so intimately associated with the whisky industry, each 
pending a lot of money. The former showed that he is not 
ismayed by the fact that he has had a dismally lean season ; 
ut then, there never was a man less discouraged by want of 
access, or, perhaps, a better loser than Lord Woolavington. 

note that for four lots he gave 21,700 guineas. It is odd, too, 

hat for another four lots Lord Dewar gave precisely the same 

otal—21,700 guineas! Lord Dewar is launching out on a 

oreeding scale to which he has never aspired hitherto. Lord 

Woolavington is merely extending an already very distinguished 

stud from which great winners are sure to come during the 

next few years. 

The sale of the late Lord Manton’s breeding stock was 
really so remarkable that I may be pardoned for dwelling on 


INFLUENCE OF 


W. A. Rouch. 


MANTON. 


it awhile. In all, twenty-two lots made a total of 70,200 guineas. 
Fifteen of them were mares, which realised 63,840 guineas, 
giving an average of 4,256. There were seven foals which 
made 6,360 guineas, showing an average of 908 guineas. People 
all over the world will be amazed at those figures when they 
come to read of them; and the odd thing is that Lord Manton 
himself collected them—I mean the mares—by bidding at the sale 
ring, and that, though Tetrabbazia and company were fine race 
mares, their breeding capacity is being taken on trust—or shall 
I say for granted? Apparently, buyers do not necessarily 
want evidence of merit at the stud. It satisfies them if the mares 
have been very good on the racecourse. Therein, of course, 
is indisputable evidence of the incalculable value of the race- 
course test. I suppose Lord Furness a few years ago was specu- 
lating when he gave the record price for a mare of 16,000 guineas 
for Salamandra, by St. Frusquin, and in foal to The Tetrarch. 
The foal to The Tetrarch has proved to be Salmon Trout, winner 
of the Dewhurst Plate last autumn, of whom much is certain 
to be heard next year. 

Love in Idleness is an Oaks winner, and on the racecourse 
she stood for all that was game, courageous and honest. But 
she is very small—so small, in fact, as to make one wonder how 
she could be anything like as brilliant as she was. The fact 
probably explains why she did not make the top price, in addition 








TETRABBAZIA, BY THE TETRARCH—ABBAZIA. Copyright. 


Sold for 9,000 guineas. 

to which, if in foal, it is to a very late service, and it is possible 
that her new owner, Lord Dewar, may have to miss a year 
with her. He gave 7,600 guineas for her. The top price of 
g,000 guineas was made by Tetrabbazia, who one always thought 
would make a perfect brood mare when the time came. There 
was an idea that Sam Darling, the trainer, might have been buying 
on behalf of Mr. A. K. Macomber, the French breeder and owner ; 
but it is now understood that the buyer is Sir Alec Black, who 
came into much notoriety as the owner of that rather sensational 
colt, The Panther. He must also be credited with the purchase 
of Sister-in-Law for 8,600 guineas, the bay mare by Lemberg 
who was such a favourite with Mr. Somerville Tattersall at 
the time he had the good fortune to be racing them last year on 
lease. Lady Juror, by Son-in-Law from the dam of Mumtaz 
Mahal, was one of Lord Dewar’s purchases for 8,600 guineas. 
I had the greatest admiration for her when in training, and I 
can scarcely see that any possibility of mistake has been made 
in her case. 

Blue Lady was a pretty good class handicapper, with a 
pronounced dip in her back, amounting almost to malformation. 
Somehow, it does not seem so marked now. Lord Woolavington 
became her owner for 7,400 guineas. Another of the late Lord 
Manton’s mares, though not so notable as a racehorse, was Dilly 
Dally, and Sir Edward Hulton bought her for 4,000 guineas. 
One can understand why he should have done so, as the mare is 
the dam of his rising three year old, Ducks and Drakes, who at 
one time last season looked like taking a big place in the first 
class. There is another point about the sales I should like to 
stress. All these mares were trained by Alec Taylor. Practically 
all cf them were bought on his advice as yearlings, and to him 
is surely due very great credit for what happened in the sale 
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ring last week and the remarkable history 


of any good that has been located at Manton seems, ipso facto, 


to command big money. 
Lord Derby shared as a vendor in 
results. Thus, Lord Woolavington 


and in foal to Phalaris. 


that splendid brood mare, Serenissima. 


Captain Wickham Boynton was acting for Sir Gilbert Greenall 
when he gave 5,000 guineas for Verbena, by Spearmint from 


Wife of Bath, a sister to Chaucer, and 


Hasta, by Spearmint, is now rising twelve years of age, but she 


paid him 
for the five year old mare, Venetia, by Chaucer from Serenissima, 
Now, I do not suppose that this mare 
would have been parted with except that Lord Derby has plenty 
of the blood on both sides, for both Selene and Tranquil are from 
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again. 
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We had Lord Glanely dipping deeply into his money-bag 


He secured some foals, one being the daughter of Lov 


in Idleness, by Gay Crusader, for 1,700 guineas ; and he acquire 


some of the happiest 
6,000 guineas 
Caligula. 


Then, it is said that 
Lord Dewar. 


covered by Phalaris. 
for £500. 


simply cannot understand. 
understanding as to why a foal by the little known sire, Percivz 
Keene, from an old mare which has onlv got one or two moderat 
winners, should have been worth 2,500 guineas to the agent 
Wonderful again ! 
selling for 2,200 guineas 
horse, whom Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen sold to Mr. James de Rothschil: 
Mr. Watkin Williams got an astonishing price o 


the Polymelus mare, Petrea, for 4,000 guineas, though it is doubt 
ful, I am told, whether she is in foal to the St. Leger winne: 
There were, of course, 


a few freak prices, which 


For instance, I have no sort 


And then there was Legen: 
a moderate and unsatisfactory race 





is in foal to Swynford, and this was quite a good purchase at —— 2,900 guineas for Nymphida; but then, stock by The Tetrarc! 


2,300 guineas for Lord Woolavington. 


MPRESSIVE alike, whether stated in 

acreage or mileage, is the total of landed 

property in the hands of Messrs. Knight. 

Frank and Rutley, for disposal early 

next year. Nearly 817,000 acres, or 

1,276 square miles, English and Scottish, 
await new owners. ‘The first auction fixed is 
that of the Lathom estates, over 4,000 acres. 
Other offers are of Willersley Castle and 
Mellor and Marple, 2,200 acres in Derbyshire 
and Cheshire, including almost the whole 
town of Cromford; Viscount Leverhulme’s 
estates in the Island of Lewis, 291,527 acres, 
with salmon and trout fishing and sporting 
attractions of infinite variety; Westbury 
estate, near Petersfield, 2,297 aeres, to be 
submitted for Mr. S. H. Le Roy-Lewis ; 
Netherside Hall and Linton, about 1,000 acres, 
near Skipton; Sir Herbert Cook’s estate of 
Barnards Park, 1,522 acres, between Horsham 
and Guildford ; Ketton Hall, 100 acres, near 
Stamford; Mountblairy, Banffshire, 4,000 
acres, and 3} miles of salmon and trout fishing, 
for Captain Morrison ; Picket Post, in the New 
Forest, the residence of the late Lieutenant- 


Colonel Peter Ormrod; Edgecombe Hall, 
14 acres, on the outskirts of Wimbledon 
Common. ‘Town houses include Nos. 12A, 


Manchester Square, for Sir Eric Geddes, and 
66, Grosvenor Street. 

Adéle, Lady Meyer, has instructed the 
firm to find a purchaser for Shortgrove, on the 
Cambridge-London Road, 1,050 acres. Other 
estates are Rannoch with Camusericht, 26,000 
acres, in Perthshire; the Duke of Argyll’s 
island estates of Tiree, Lismore and Benmore 
Forest and estate (Mull), of 51,658 acres ; 
Lord Woolavington’s sporting estate of Torti- 
don, of 17,000 acres, in Ross-shire ; Weeting 
Hall, nearly 6,000 acres in Norfolk; Loch- 
carron, Ross and Cromarty, 25,000 acres ; the 
historic seat of Hampton Court, Herefore- 
shire; Rannoch Barracks, 19,000 acres, in 
Perthshire ; Laxton Hall, 1,000 acres on the 
Northampton and Rutland borders; North 
Jura estates of 64,000 acres, in Argyllshire ; 
the estate of Hawkstone, Shropshire, 1,285 acres; 
Inchbae and Brae estates, Ross-shire, 25,257 
acres, and 117,000 acres of Colonel Cameron’s 
estate of Lochiel. 

Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson has decided 
to sell his Surrey property, Shottersley, Hasle- 
mere, and it will be submitted to auction next 
spring by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Bridger and Son. 
The Clock House, Byfleet, 26 acres, is shortly 
to be offered for sale, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Waring and Co. 


LORD FARQUHAR’S TOWN HOUSE. 


LORD FARQUHAR'’S executors have decided 

to dispose of the direct Westminster lease 
of No. 7, Grosvenor Square. The unexpired 
term is nineteen years and the ground rent is 
£500 a year. Messrs. Curtis and Henson have 
been entrusted with the sale. 


IMPORTANT TRANSACTIONS. 


[MPORTANT sales and purchases of country 

houses are announced by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., who have jointly with Messrs. 
Matthews, Matthews and Goodman, disposed 
of Cowbridge, near Malmesbury, to Major 
Philip Hunloke. Cowbridge is a_ recently 
enlarged and renovated stone mansion of 
twenty or thirty bedrooms, with a stately 
new entrance hall and an oak staircase, and 


seem to be a law unto themselves. 





PHILIPPOS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


1276 SQUARE MILES FOR SALE 


situated in the centre of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Hunt. The river Avon bounds and then winds 
through the estate from north to south, and 
yields trout up to 7lb. or 8lb. Earl Bathurst’s 
and other packs within easy reach afford 
hunting six days a week. 

Lord Chesham, the Master of the Bicester 
Hunt, has purchased, through the agency of 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., Twyford 
Manor, six miles from Bicester and Bucking- 
ham, and in the heart of the Bicester Hunt. 
This was the property of Colonel G. J. Fitz- 
Gerald, M.V.O. The house is built in the old- 
fashioned Elizabethan style and enjoys good 
views of the surrounding country. 

The Studley Royal Estate, including the 
famous ruins of Fountains Abbey, has been 
sold to Mr. Clare Vyner. 


ASHBY ST. LEDGERS SOLD. 


LORD WIMBORNE has bought Ashby St. 

Ledgers, from Maior P. E. T. Hibbert, 
whose agents are Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock. The mansion is approached along 
an avenue nearly a mile long, through the park 
of 104 acres. The 800 acres include a lake of 
14 acres, and go acres of woodland. Thus the 
disposal of this Northamptonshire estate, an 
operation begun in 1919, is at length completed, 
and the furniture sale has been carried out in 
the last few days. 

The Holt, Aspley Guise, has been bought 
by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, on 
behalf of a client. The Holt, on the borders 
of Bucks and Beds, is a substantial residence, 
dating from the eighteenth century, in pleasant 
grounds and paddocks, comprising in all about 
20 acres. Mr. W. A. Fell of Woburn Sands, 
acted on behalf of the vendor. 

As previously announced, Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock recently purchased for 
their client, the Hon. Samuel Vestey, a con- 
siderable portion of the Stowell Park estate, 
Gloucestershire, comprising the mansion and 
3,300 acres, including woodlands. Mr. Vestey 
decided to sell off a small portion of the timber 
forthwith and an auction was held at Cirencester. 
In all there were offered 735 trees, comprising 
436 oak, 257 larch, 30 spruce, and 12 ash. 
Each of the twenty-six lots was keenly competed 
for and the whole was disposed of at the 
aggregate price of £3,500. Although most of 
the trees were of excellent dimensions the 
prices were, nevertheless, considerably above 
those that have been ruling for some time past ; 
oak made from ts. 8d. up to 3s. 1d. per cubic 
foot ; larch, 11d. to 1s. 3d.; spruce 54d., and 
ash, 3s. 

SALES OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
FOR the Public Trustee Messrs. Norfolk and 

Prior have sold the Westbrook estate, 
Elstead, near Godalmmg. The mansion, which 
was erected in 1913, by the late Mr. T. W. 
Stratford Andrews, at a cost exceeding £30,000, 
is a handsome reproduction of an early Georgian 
manor house, constructed of toned red brick 
relieved by finely carved stonework. The buyer 
is Mr. Albert Levy, of Wardour Lodge, Sun- 
ningdale. and that house is to be sold by the 
firm, with the grounds of 10 acres. Included in 


the Westbrook sale are farms and woodlands, ex- 
tending to 370 acres, which, with two miles of 
trouting in the Wey and the lease of sportings 
over some 730 acres of Hankley Common, which 
adjoins, forma choice residential, agricultural and 
sporting property. 


This is the fourth estate 


of this description with a mile and a half to 
two miles of trouting in the river Wey that 
has changed hands through Messrs. Norfolk 
and Prior within the last year or so. They 
have sold Vale Farm, Upminster Common, 
Essex, comprising a seventeenth century farm- 
house, buildings and 40 acres. "Town houses 
1ecently sold by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
include the freehold of No. 6, Ennismore 
Street, Rutland Gate, and 20 Wilton Place, 
Belgravia. 

Other sales of first-rate modern houses 
are notified, among them that by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, of the Orchards, East 
Grinstead, a modern replica of a Jacobean house, 
with beautiful gardens, stabling, a garage, a 
farmhouse and 63 acres, to a client of Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. 

Two Hertfordshire residences, sold by 
Messrs. Squire, Herbert and Co., are Wallington 
Rectory, a Tudor type of house, near Baldock, 
with g acres; and Wood Green Park, near 
Cuffley, and 30 acres, presumably in the 
neighbourhood where the Schutte-Lanz dirigible 
was brought down one Saturday night in 
September, 1916. 

The sixteenth century house, four miles 
from Stockport, known as Poynton Towers, 
with 130 acres, is to be sold early next year, 
by Messrs. Constable and Maude. Their 
private sales include Bankton, a freehold of 
3 acres adjoining Walton Heath golf course. 

Hartwell, Sussex, 100 acres, a house 
surrounded by very pretty gardens, has found 
a buyer this week, through Messrs. Giddy and 
Giddy, acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
Langridge and Freeman. 


FARMS FINDING BUYERS. 


"THE sale of Dunwood Manor Farm, 180 acres, 
and a small holding has enabled Messrs. 
Dibblin and Smith to complete the realisation 
of the Romsey property, Dunwood Manor, the 
firm having sold the house a few months ago. 

The farms are an important element in the 
coming sale of Gautby, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. Gautby lies in that beautiful 
Wensleydale and Hambleton hill country about 
24 miles from Thirsk and 27 miles from York. 
The estate consists of nearly 2,000 acres and 
includes the noble Adam house known as 
Thornton-le-Street Hall. A grand old park sur- 
rounds it, and the gardens must be mentioned 
With the property is a splendidly equippec 
stud farm of 200 acres. The farm lands consis‘ 
of good mixed holdings varying in size fron 
about 100 acres to 450 acres—there are als 
cottages, allotments and small holdings anc 
200 acres of woodlands. Messrs. Duncan 
B. Gray and Partners are the agents. 

Building land everywhere is enjoying a 
return to much better prices than have ruled 
for many years, and sales are easy to ar- 
range, even apart from the very conspicuous 
example of Bournemouth, where Messrs. Fox 
and Sons have held a long series of auctions, 
involving hundreds of large sites and have 
had not a single lot withdrawn. Their report 
to hand this week gives a list of transactions 
amounting to £64,850, including seventy-seven 
sites sold during the last month. 

Sales of large blocks by other firms else- 
where have already been followed by enquiries 
for sites for houses, and contracts have been 
signed. During the week Messrs. Battam and 
Heywood have disposed of sites in Woking at 
satisfactory prices. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 


N the course of a recent correspondence the question was 
raised as to who is the oldest living rifle shot of target- 
shooting eminence, and in this connection the name of 
Mr. Thomas Turner, formerly a gunmaker in Birmingham 
and, after his retirement from active business, master of 

the proof house in that city. His credentials are contained in 
the N.R.A. report for the year 1862, in which is a list of the 
competitors who made highest possible scores. His name 
appears twice, and he was the only one who got the full result 
with seven shots, the others having shot but five rounds. In 
the old Wimbledon Cup competition he is believed to be the 
only competitor who scored the 7-shot possible at 500yds., though 
on the occasion in question Sir Henry Halford made an equal 
aggregate and won in the tie shooting. He was in the prize list in 
1863 and, in the following year, the first winner of the Secretary 
of War competition. Since this was a matter of sixty years 
ago, it not only means an early start but a ripe old age, sea fishing 
now ministering to life-long sporting tastes. In the years of 
Mr. Turner’s prime he used to chip me unmercifully on my 
insistence as to the need of light recoil cartridges in correspondence 
with the ever-lessening weight of sporting guns. His attitude 
was not remarkable considering that after leaving school he 
began game shooting with a 1o-bore muzzle loader weighing 
6lb. 10 0zs., which he used to charge with 4 drams of black 
powder and tr}ozs. of shot. For this weight of gun modern 
practice would lay down, as an outside limit, 42 grains of Schultze 
and 1}ozs. of shot, and everybody who has fired black powder 
knows that its recoil for an equal shot charge and velocity is 
very severe. Since the load specified embraces one-third more 
powder and one-ninth more shot, we 
must assume that our grandparents were 
either much tougher than ourselves or 
else faced the inevitable kick in a 
minimising spirit. My own experience 
of a tall recoil was obtained in rather 
amusing circumstances. Some question 
had arisen as to the suitability of 4-bore 
duck cartridges for aircraft fighting, and 
as a consequence experiments were made. 
Happening to be present, I was invited 
to do the firing, which was somewhat 
of an ordeal, as one of the officers pre- 
sent had expressed the belief that recoil 
was more severe than any ordinary 
mortal could be expected to’ stand. 
However, I did my best, and was 
knocked over with a vigour which more 
than justified the warning uttered. In 
due course we discovered that both 
cartridges had gone off at once. Thus 
I learnt that when firing double 4-bores 
only one hammer should be cocked at 
a time. 


THE CLIMAX TEST OF RETRIEVERS. 


I was only able to witness the 
first day’s proceedings at the retriever 
championship trials held at Langley, 
Norfolk, by the International Gundog 
League on the 11th and 12th inst. 
The estate, which is in the tenancy of Major A. L. Bruce, was 
admirably suited for the purpose, since it carries a good head 
of partridges, with pheasants and woodcock agreeably plentiful 
in the sundry “ carrs ’’ which are a feature of the lower marsh- 
land levels where much of the work was done. Thirteen com- 
petitors were down on the list, but Mrs. Quintin Dick’s Banchorie 
Corbie, who has come on wonderfully of late, was regrettably 
absent owing to that lady’s bereavement. In spite of one or 
two weak spots in the firing line, there was plentiful material 
for retrieves during most of the day, the handicap being one 
which tact might more often evade provided it were vigorously 
exercised. As might be expected when candidates for champion 
honours are assembled, the quality of work displayed was very 
good indeed, the animals going freely out to the area indicated 
and hunting their ground in a methodical and painstaking way. 
Error was more often manifest in the direction of pace than of 
pottering, but the general tendency was to make good use of 
the nose and thus bring off a satisfactory proportion of finds. 
There could, in fact, be no doubt that the competitors were not 
only real game finders, but accustomed to plenty of genuinely 
practical work. Discipline and subservience to control were 
naturally in high evidence on such an occasion, but there were 
few instances of the performance style of work. Whistling was 
at times overdone, but this may in part be due to over-anxiety 
on the part of handlers. Only one instance struck me as artificial. 
A retriever had been sent across a canal to fetch a bird lying 
among the reeds on the far side. It went across readily enough, 
but on reaching the neighbourhood of the quarry its handler’s 
whistle sounded a peculiar double note, evidently an order to 
pick up without proceeding farther. As the dog misunderstood, 


NOT 


THE ORTHODOX 


it was repeated until its meaning dawned upon him. In field 
trials dogs have of necessity to be sent after game which is in 
clear view and would, in the ordinary way, be gathered by the 
attendants, hence encouragement to use the eyes where ordinarily 
the nose is the chief instrument of search. Handlers, on their 
side, would not be human did they not endeavour to convey 
to their charges the information which their own eyes and 
memory have vouchsafed, and so arises the overdoing of the 
signalling business which is necessarily coupled with over-training 
the dog to the suppression of his normal initiative. These things 
need constant emphasis to stimulate still further the present 
healthy reaction from the cultivation of special field trial form 
and towards a strict shooting style of deportment. 


GAMEKEEPERS COME FIRST BUT FORESTERS SECOND. 


When recently in attendance at the famous Six Mile Bottom 
estate I naturally expected to find it an object lesson of how a 
shooting domain should be run, and was not disappointed with 
its aspect of perfect soil conditions backed by a staff of keepers 
who most emphatically know their job. But as regards tree 
belts and fences there was sad evidence of lack of that loving 
care which an understanding proprietor continuously lavishes. 
Shoots, no matter how perfectly designed for such by nature, 
are incapable of looking after themselves when let on lease. 
Keepers may strive successfully to maintain a good stock of 
game on the land, always conciliating the farmer in the matter 
of rabbits and other crop-destroying vermin; but it is only 
half the battle to have a good stock of birds on the place, for 
the value of such is sadly discounted if they cannot be properly 


shown. Six Mile Bottom presumably gained its fame when 





GOOD SPORT. 


POSITION FOR 


both aspects of the problem received due attention, but my own 
perfectly impartial view is that the place is at the moment 
relying unduly on its reputation. Belts there are in plenty, 
and they occupy in ground plan a space amply sufficient for 
screening the line of guns when standing hack at the distance 
which alone permits perfect conditions for driving. Time has 
turned many of them into a vista of bare poles, some so hopelessly 
unsuited to their sporting purpose that the shooters actually 
stand beneath the trees and shoot through their boles as suggested 
by the photograph here reproduced. Where attempts have been 
made to thicken the emaciated belts privet—a purely ground 
covert bush—has been used, its matted branches at best attaining 
1oft. high. In other places larch has been intermingled, but 
its deciduous habit produces what in another connection would 
be termed good visibility conditions. After all, tree planting 
on so congenial a. soil is neither costly nor open to serious risk 
of disappointment, hence there can be no doubt that a steady 
expenditure of a few hundreds a year would rapidly catch 
up the neglect of years. Financially, it would rank as but a 
moderate premium of insurance to secure in perpetuity the 
rental value of a shoot having the natural pre-eminence this 
one in every other feature exhibits. Supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that two birds are now shot behind against one only that is 
obtained on approach, this blameworthy per cent. must inevitably 
increase ; likewise the proportion of birds which turn aside on 
perceiving what lies ahead. Good shooting estates are none too 
numerous in our over-built and now much-divided country, 
hence if the one which stands possibly the highest of all in 
reputation is to offer but a shadow of its former quality, the art 
of forestry as applied to shooting will be lost. 
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WINTER ON THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 


COUNTRY 


oe om Dec. 22nd, 1923. 


THE COTE D’AZUR FROM CANNES TO NICE. 


NICE: THE SEA FRONT 
LONG the coast from Cannes to Nice through Antibes 
and Cagnes the scenery is less sensational than that 
of the Esterels to the west or the frontier ranges of the 
Maritime Alps to the east. Pine woods, that clothe 
the Californie hills right down to the sea, make this 
region resemble the district of St. Raphael at the western end 
of the Riviera proper. But the strip of shore that lies between 
St. Raphael and the Esterels is an abode of peace and tranquillity, 
dear to artists of all kinds, while the coast between Cannes and 
Antibes is fashionable and populous. In a villa at Boulouris- 
sur-Mer, close to St. Raphael, Gounod composed his setting 
of Romeo and Juliette and other works that have contributed 
towards his immortality. Agay, the western gate of the Esterels, 
has a natural harbour, the placid waters of which reflect the 
imposing mass of Cap Dramant, a dark pyramid, sharply 
silhouetted against the glowing winter sunsets in the south-west. 
Some say that here the true Riviera begins, others that 
not until the Esterels are passed does the climatic change occur. 
Cannes lies on one side of a great horseshoe, of which the Esterel 
range forms the western limb, and until these mountains are 
crossed, except at Hyéres, we see no palms, olives or eucalyptus 
trees, orange groves, mimosa or flower farms. All these abound 
between Cannes and Antibes, and a gully in the western spurs 
of the Californie hills is named Vallauris, the golden valley, 
because of the wealth of mimosa that is there. 

The railway runs between the main road and the sea all 
the way along the coast from the Esterels until Nice is almost 
reached, but a shore road once existed round the Golfe de la 
Napoule to the west of Cannes which has been partially destroyed 
by the sea. It is hoped that it may be reconstructed some 
day, though the estimated cost—3,000,ooo0frs. to do the job 
properly—has hitherto been a stumbling block. Across the 
railway at Golfe Juan, the first station east of Cannes, a new 
road bridge was completed last year which opened up the sea 
front of this gulf and made access to the road around Cap 
d’Antibes easier and mere beautiful. 

The largest of the three famous capes of the Riviera, Cap 
d’Antibes gives one a view of the whole littoral in perspective. 
By walking up to the lighthouse one can see this beautiful shore 
unrolled to the north from the Esterels to St. Remo, and there 
is a sense of spaciousness here that is lacking at Monte Carlo 
or under the beetling cliffs behind Beaulieu. By night a myriad 
brilliant lights, shining acrcss the Baie des Anges, betray the 
palpitating life of Nice, and farther to the right a starry cluster 
on the mountainside is all that is visible of the human 
activities of Monte Carlo. If the sky be clear, one can see 
white shapes floating dreamily between these lights and the 
stars—vast forms of snow mountains ranged along the Italian 
frontier. 

Cap d’Antibes claims to grow the finest flowers in Europe, 
and its sumptuous villas and great hotels stamp it as a supremely 
plutocratic region. The estate known as Eilen Rock, on the 
southernmost extremity of the cape, is open to the public on 
certain days, and is a beautiful and curious example of combined 
land and seascape gardening. There is also a restaurant called 
Eden Rock to which people go in the afternoons, some to dance 
and others especially to see the sunset behind the Iles des Lerins 
and the Esterels. 
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Antibes is a very ancient place. The Romans called it 
Antipolis, and have left a massive square fortress on the north- 
east side of the harbour. Beyond this fortress, road and railway 
sweep along together round the great curve of the Baie des 
Anges towards Nice, and here the hills recede, leaving a marshy, 
alluvial plain. Across these flats is a fine stretch of road for 
the speed merchant. Trams run on a track apart, and the 
surface is mostly tarmac or concrete all the way to the bridge 
across the river Var, which is the former Italian frontier and 
now the gateway of Nice. The trains, which do not run very 
fast on this section, are nearly always defeated by a procession 
of cars speeding to and from Cannes and Monte Carlo. 

Motorists entering Nice who do not know the local geography 
generally continue straight on after crossing the Var; but a 
much more agreeable road, free from trams, can be taken by 
turning sharply to the right, just after the Octroi, and passing 
by the racecourse until the sea front is reached, the full extent 
of which is seven kilometres to the other end of Nice. The 
road is broad and smooth all along this magnificent frontage ; 
but when the mistral blows, motorists are liable to get a wetting 
from the sea. 

To all outward appearance the great city is devoted almost 
entirely to pleasure, though it is not difficult to scratch the surface 
and see the industry and effort beneath, by far the greater part 
of which is devoted to the entertainment of winter season visitors. 
Hitherto ‘‘ the Queen of the Riviera ’’’ has lagged behind in the 
matter of outdoor sports. Her ‘“ King Carnival” arrives in 
the month of February for a week of supreme festival, in which 
there are fanciful processions by day and great displays of 
electric light by night, the power for which is conveniently 
supplied by the torrents of the Maritime Alps, in full spate at 
this time of the year. People are expected to abandon them- 
selves to light-hearted gaiety, and the expectation is fulfilled ; 
but the atmosphere in which these revels take place exists neither 
at Cannes nor at Menton. In the latter place the whole pro- 
ceedings would be unthinkable. There are definite physical 
qualities in the air which make for exuberance at Nice and 
tranquillity at Menton; Cannes and Monte Carlo being inter 
mediate in the quality of their atmosphere and its effects upon 
nerves and spirits. 

But to return to the question of outdoor sports. Last 
winter the tennis club at the Parc Impérial had seven courts, 
situated high above the town on the slopes of the hills to the 
north-west. They are on gravel soil and dry so quickly after 
rain that it is possible to play within half an hour of a heavy 
shower. This season there are to be fourteen courts up there. 
The old Nice Lawn Tennis Club, in the Place Mozart, with its 
three rather cramped courts, now seems a miserable affair by 
comparison with the spacious new ground at the Parc Impérial, 
which is what this club, under the secretaryship of M. Lenglen, 
has blossomed into since the war. Thus, Nice will probably 
be much more popular in this and forthcoming seasons with 
first-class lawn tennis players than it has been in the past. The 
golf links at Cagnes, between the railway and the sea, are the 
nearest course to Nice, about six miles from the centre of the 
town. They are splendidly open, most of the hazards being 
artificial. Nice is the most central Riviera resort for golfers; 
Cannes, Sospel and Mont Agel being about equidistant from it. 
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